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GOLDEN FLEECING 


By LORENZO SEMPLE, JR. 





11 MEN 


2 WOMEN 


INTERIOR 





When the Navy pays a courtesy call in Venice, a 
lieutenant, together with an ensign and a civilian 
scientist, takes up residence in a plush hotel in order 
to execute a fantastic scheme: with the aid of a 
spotter in a local roulette palace they are going to 
relay numbers from one particular wheel to the secret 
computer aboard a cruiser, and by a scientific calcu- 
lation of odds break the bank of Venice. But a couple 
of lovely girls prove too distracting for our schemers. 
The lieutenant falls head-over-heels for the one who 
turns out to be the admiral’s daughter; and when the 
admiral himself appears, all their plans are compro- 
mised. The scientist runs into his old fiancee, now 
engaged to a pompous windbag. Deftly the author 





Farce 3 acts 





BOOKS, $1.00 


ROYALTY, 
where available 


$50 - $25 








Photo: Friedman-Abeles, Inc. 


tightens the noose on the schemers, as they go from 
the frying pan into the fire. Ina blaze of signal lights 
and counter-espionage speed, and with the mechanical- 
brain computer going full blast aboard ship, the 
curtain comes down on a peak of hilarity and innocent 
resolution. 


“A good American farce ...A most enjoyable kind of 
theater."-— N. Y. Daily News. 


“Mr. Semple is a very competent comedy writer, in- 
deed... A Winning farce.”"— N. Y. Times. 


“More than the usual helping of madness and hilarity 
. Don’t let anybody tell i” that you wont laugh at 
‘Golden F leecing.”— N. Y. Journal-American. 





Send for our 1961 Supplement to our Basic Catalogue of Plays 
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Installation of two Super 
Troupers at the Berkeley 
High School, Berkeley, 


California. 


Installed in public and parochial grade schools, 
high schools, colleges and universities in every 
state for plays and concerts in the auditorium, 
dances and entertainments in the gym, and 
half-time ceremonies in the stadium. 


INCANDESCENTS THAT ARE 9 TIMES BRIGHTER 
ARCS THAT ARE 15 TIMES BRIGHTER 
Require no extra equipment—plug into 110 V A.C. outlet 
EXCLUSIVE LENS SYSTEM ELIMINATES WASTE OF LIGHT 
CUT OPERATING COSTS AS MUCH AS 73% 
A SHARP ROUND SPOT ALWAYS 











DEMONSTRATION ON REQUEST 


Fee cevenat, |THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
City Park Avenue . Toledo 1, Ohio 
Please send spotlight brochure and dealer's name. 
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Length of throw, feet. 
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GENERAL PRECISION NAME 
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— Sold by — 


ALABAMA—Montgomery: Photo Sound Co. 


ARIZONA—Tucson: Old Pueblo Theatrical 
Supply. 


ARKANSAS—North Little Rock: Stanley Sound 
Service. 


CALIFORNIA—Fresno: Midstate Theatre Sup- 
ply; Hollywood 28: Oleson Rental Co.; Los 
Angeles: National Theatre Supply Co., Pem- 
brex Theatre Supply Corp.; San Francisco: 
Holzmueller Corp., National Theatre Supply 
Co., Walter G. Preddey Theatre Supplies, 
Western Theatrical Equipment Co. 


COLORADO—Colorado Springs: Alexander 
Film Co.; Denver: National Supply Co. 


CONNECTICUT—Hartford: Harrison Harries. 


FLORIDA—Miami: Joe Hornstein, Inc.; North 
Miami: Century Lighting, Inc.; Tampa: 
United Theatre Supply Corp. 


> _creceatieeetcn National Theatre Supply 
O. 


IDAHO—Caldwell: The Caxton Printers Ltd. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago: Abbott Theatre Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., Acme, Carson, Pausback Stu- 
dios, Hollywood Stage Lighting, Wilding Pic- 
ture Productions, National Theatre Supply Co. 


INDIANA—Evansville: Evansville Theatre Sup- 

ply; Indianapolis: Ger-Bar, Inc., Robert H. 

Merrill Stage Equipment; Union City Projec- 

- Equipment Co., National Theatre Supply 
O°. 


1\OWA—Des Moines: Des Moines Theatre Sup- 
ply. 

KENTUCKY—Louisville: Falls City Theatre 
Equipment Co. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans: W. H. Bower 
Spangenberg Inc. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore: J. F. Dusman Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston: Major Theatre 
Equipment Corp. 


MICHIGAN—Detroit: Albert F. Runnel Stu- 
dios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co. 


MINNESOTA—Minneapolis: Northwest Stu- 
dios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co. 


MISSOURI—Kansas City: Stebbins Theatre 
Equipment Co.; St. Louis: City Stage Lighting. 


NEBRASKA — Omaha: Metropolitan Stage 
Equipment, Inc., Quality Theatre Supply Co. 


NEVADA—Las Vegas: Stage Sound & Equip- 
ment, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY—Atlantic City: Boardwalk Film 
Enterprises. 


NEW YORK—Albany: Albany Theatre Supply 
Co.; Buffalo: National Theatre Supply Co.; 
Syracuse: Cooper Decoration Co. 


NO. CAROLINA—Charlotte: Standard The- 
atre Supply Co.; Greensboro: Standard The- 
atre Supply Co. 


OH!IO—Cincinnati: National Theatre Supply 
Co.; Cleveland: National Theatre Supply Co.; 
Columbus: Schell Scenic Studio; Toledo: Cou- 
sino Visual Education Service, Inc., Theatre 
Equipment Co. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City: National The- 
atre Supply Co. 


OREGON—Portland: Stagecraft Industries. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Erie: Erie Camera Center; 
Harrisburg: J. P. Lilley & Son; Philadelphia: 
National Theatre Supply Co.; Pittsburgh: Ap- 
pel Visual Service, Inc. 


RHODE !ISLAND—Providence: Rhode Island 
Theatre Supply Co.; Westerly: Payne Motion 
Picture Service. 


TEXAS—Dallas: Hardin Theatre Supply Co., 
Modern Sales & Service Co., National Thea- 
tre Supply Co.; Houston: Southwestern Thea- 
tre Equipment Co.; San Antonio: Texas 
Scenic Co. 


WASHINGTON—Seattie: Display & Stage 
Lighting, Ine. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ben Lust Theatre Sup- 
ply Co., Inc. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee: National Theatre 
Supply Co., Peter H. Albrecht Co., Ray 
Smith Co. 


CANADA—Alberta, Calgary: Sharp's Theatre 
Supplies, Ltd.; Ontario, g ow a. Jack A. 
Frost, Ltd. Ontario, Weston: P. Wesson: 
Manitoba, Winnipeg: General Sound & Theg- 
tre Equipment, Ltd. 
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Order your copies now. 


CHOOSE ONE OF THESE OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for GH outstanding production 


ASK ANY GIRL 


Here is one of the most delightful comedies in years. It’s about a wide-eyed 
husband-seeking just-out-of-college career-girl, a stiff-necked all-business head 
of an important Madison Avenue business research agency, and his younger 
brother who can’t take life or girls seriously. The charming Shirley MacLaine 
played the lead in the motion picture version. (Cast 12w, 5m. Playbooks 90c. 
Royalty $35.00) 


PIONEER GO HOME 


“You’ve got to out-think the government” states Pop Kwimper, head of the 
funniest family you’ve ever seen— “because where the government is weak 
is in thinking.” While the humorous complications mount for the Kwimper 
family, the big good-looking son Toby, is waking up to the fact that Holly Jones, 
their permanent “baby sitter” is really a stunning girl. (Cast 10w, 8m. extras. 
Playbooks 90c. Royalty 35.00) 


THE VERY OPPOSITE SEX 


Here is a new comedy about a new girl in town who joins “Junior Achievement” 
in the hope that she will meet some boys, but she has such a hard time keeping 
herself from turning into a business tycoon, that she almost loses the boy. 
Underneath the exciting and inventive comedy there is a worthwhile and con- 
structive point to this most amusing play. (Cast 8m, 13w, extras. Playbooks 90c. 
Royalty 25.00) 


THE DEATH AND LIFE OF LARRY 


Reginald Rose, the author of such powerful hits as Dino and 12 Angry Men, 
is represented here by what we believe is his most moving play. A family is 
electrified when a telegram comes from the teen-age son thought lost overseas. 
He’s alive and on his way home. However the boy who rushes in to greet them 
and who knows every detail about this family, is a stranger they’ve never seen 
before! This unusual play has a tremendous impact. (Cast 8w, 5m. Play- 
books 90c. Royalty $25.00) 


THE GHOUL FRIEND 


For a hair-raising production — meet the “ghoul friend.” This exciting mystery- 
comedy is set at a summer resort where the young owner of a tourist hotel 
tries to bolster business by reporting a mystery monster sighted in the lake. 
However more mystery monsters start appearing than our young resort owner 
bargained for, one of them being a most unusual girl. Your cast and audience 
will love the “chills” of this uproarious show. (Cast 9m, llw. Playbooks 90c. 
Royalty 25.00) 


GIDGET 


This refreshing comedy is about a charming young girl (played by Sandra Dee 
in the motion picture version) who wants to grow up in a hurry. The New York 
Times called this comedy both “touching and entertaining.” The San Francisco 
Chronicle called it “Wonderfully fresh —amusing and tender.” This comedy 
has an easy set that is a pleasant change from the usual one. Here’s your 
eon to do a different comedy! (Cast 8m, 6w. Playbooks 90c. Royalty 


off the press in a few days! 


THE MANY LOVES OF DOBIE GILLIS 


a brilliant try-out production of this play resulted in capacity houses, rave reviews, and a final 
polish to a script that was already exceptional. Be one of the first to produce this hilarious comedy. 
(Cast 11 W, 6m, extras. Playbooks 90c. Royalty $35.00) 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 North Michigan Avenue Chicago I, Illinois 
















GR-40 “GRAMA-LITE” 
Aluminum with black 
crackle finish, has 7'/2” 
sq. color frame that ro- 
tates 360°, balanced 
yoke and U-bolt mount- 
ing, uses R-40 150 or 
300 watt lamp in flood 
or spot types. Par 38 
spot may be used. (Lamp 
not included with unit.) 











SAVE 20% 10 257% ON 
GRAND SPOTLIGHTS 








G-12 GRAND 6” 250-500-750 
ELLIPSOIDAL. High intensity 
single lens, controlled aperture 
spotlight with throw up to 50’. 


G-5 GRAND 500-Watt 6” 
FRESNEL SPOTLIGHT. Throw 
range 25’ to 40’, soft edge 
beam, adjustable color frame. 
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@ GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. 

© 11 West Hubberd Street, Chicage, lilinols 

$ Please send me “Gramo-tites.” (1) Send me 
@ additional information and prices for other GRAND Spotlights. 
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7 10% 


Lots of six——$57.00 


top performer for small stage or studio 


GRAMA-LITE 


Attention all theatrical groups! Here’s the new 
“Grama-Lite” that’s the answer to most of your 
lighting requirements. With many features, great 
flexibility and brilliant light, it is a terrific value for 
spot or flood lighting. Order several today at manu- 
facturer’s cost and properly equip your stage or studio. 


GRAND has complete stage and studio lighting 
equipment for rent or sale. Write GRAND today and 
learn how you can save 20% to 25% on your spot- 
light needs .. . as well as saving on other accessories. 


GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


11 West Hubbard Street « Chicago, Illinois 
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EIGHTEENTH SUMMER 


By BERNICE MARTIN Comedy 3 acts 


Life becomes complicated for Molly when her distant cousin, Jeannine, becomes her houseguest for the 
summer. Jeannine confides to Molly that she is recently married to a young man in the Air Force, and 
that her father has sent Jeannine to stay with Molly’s family in the hope that a wholesome life with a 
normal small-town family will cure her of what Father considers an ill-advised marriage. Jeannine breaks 
up the love affair between Molly’s best friend, Judy, and Duncan, the boy next door, with whom Molly 
herself is secretly but hopelessly in love. Jeannine is instrumental in involving Duncan, and Sandy, who 
is staying with the Duncan’s family for the summer, in a hit-and-run automobile accident. Sandy's in- 
telligent manner of handling the crisis brought on by Jeannine’s lack of principle regarding the accident 
makes Molly begin to see the people around her in a more realistic perspective. The conflict of character 
makes the story amusing, but there is an underlying seriousness as Molly wrestles with conflicting loyal- 
ties and the dawning knowledge that assuming adult responsibilities is a more complicated business than 
she had realized. A fine, realistic play for high schools, in which all the characters are in their teens, the 
adults never appearing on stage. 


6 MEN s 6 WOMEN ® EXTERIOR (PATIO) a BOOKS, $1.00 ROYALTY, $25 — $20 








THE BOY WHO CHANGED THE WORLD 


By PATRICIA MALANGO Comedy 3 acts 


In a Pre-historic era we discover a teen-age cave boy with a problem. He isn't interested in the things a 
cave boy should be — fighting, hunting, and fishing. He would rather wander about the forest daydream- 
ing. He is flunking school because he can’t master the survival skills taught there, and faces exile to certain 
death in the wilderness. Then George meets glamorous Dorothy. Since he cant win her with feats of 
strength, he puts his mind to work. He invents painting, which isn’t understood; poetry, which is laughed 
at; and music, which is amazingly familiar. His failures are humiliating. The village decides to exile him 
at once. Just in time, George invents the wheel. The villagers realize its importance and he becomes a 
hero. He is given an honorary caveman’s club and the full status of manhood, and his father is sure to be 
elected mayor after all. Dorothy is available now, but George has learned the meaning of true love, and 
chooses Mozelle. Who can say? The wheel was invented: perhaps it happened just this way. An excellent, 
unusual play for High Schools. 


8 MEN @ 6WOMEN $@ — 3 EXTERIORS One set canbe used @ BOOKS, $1.00 @ ROYALTY, $25— $20 
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ONE ACT PLAYS 


By 
DONALD ELSER 


Consistent contest and 
festival winners... 


BALCONY SCENE 
4M 4W 


SPECIAL GUEST 
3M 2W 


THE PINK DRESS 
2M 3W 


CONCERT IN THE PARK 
3M 1W 


Books 50c each, 


Royalty $5.00 per performance 





For further information consult the 
Row, Peterson catalogue or write to 





ROW, PETERSON & CO. 


EVANSTON, ILL. or ELMSFORD, N. Y. 





ANVA 








(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 

















NEW THREE ACTS 


SIDNEY By Patricia McLain. 3 m., 4 w. 
Royalty $10.00. Books 75c. The tom- 
boy of the town falls head over heels 
in love with the +1 athlete of the 
school. How she eventually comes 
into her own and catches the “catch” 
makes this an outstanding comedy. 
Purely humanotional 


TOO MANY ANDERSONS By Robert 
St. Clair. 5m., 4w. Royalty $10.00. 
Books 75c. Strictly a case of too many 
people with the same name, living in 
the same apartment building, with 
wives due to arrive at any time. 
Hilariously funny with mix-ups that 
only the author could conjure. 


SPACE SHIP AHOY! By John Hender- 
son. 6m., 7 w. Written by the author 
of “Midsummer Night’s Scream”, one 
of the best plays ever written for the 
amateur stage, he has once again 
come up with one of the cleverest 
“space’ comedies yet to be written. 
Short, snappy dialog, fast-moving situ- 
ations and a climax that beats all. 
Royalty $10.00. Books 75c. 





Alse many new one act plays. Write today 
for our free catalog. 





ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO end DENVER 2, COLO. 








$3.50 Per Year 


Volume XXXII, No. 4 


75¢c Per Copy 
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SERIES 
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DRAMATICS, the official organ of the National 
Thespian Society, is a national publication whose 
sole aim is to advance the dramatic arts in second- 
ary schools, and to promote theater as a wholesome 


recreation for adults, high school students, and chil- 
dren. Critical and editorial opinions expressed in 
these pages, whether or not analogous to the aims 
of the National Thespian Society and the policies of 
DRAMATICS, are solely those of the authors, and 
neither the Society nor DRAMATICS assumes any 
further responsibility other than the actual printing. 

DRAMATICS will not be responsible for the return 
of unsolicited manuscripts and photographs unless 
we envelopes and sufficient postage are 
included. 
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DRAMATICS is published monthly (eight times) 
during the school year at 1610 Marlowe St., Cincinnati 
24, Ohio, by the National Thespian Society, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. Dates of publication: 
Oct. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, April 1, 
and May 1. Juanita Shearer, National Director: 
Fred Hutchins, Assistant National Director; Leon C. 
Miller, Secretary and Treasurer; Lillian Grace Brown, 
Senior Councilor; Helen Smith, Senior Councilor. 


Entire contents copyright, 1961, by the National 
Thespian Society, 1610 Marlowe St., Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio. Second class postage paid at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Printed in U.S.A. Title registered United States Patent 
Office. 
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Costumes by ... 





WE HAVE ADDED TO OUR STOCK 
THE RENTAL STOCK OF 
LESTER, LTD., OF CHICAGO 


WE CAN RENT: Complete sets of cos- 
tumes for plays, pageants, operettas, 
musical comedies and parades. We have 
chorus wardrobe, animal costumes, Santa 
Claus suits and all types of wigs, make- 
up and accessories. 








PROMPT REPLIES TO INQUIRIES 
PROMPT SHIPMENT ON ORDERS 





BARNES COSTUME CO. 
1130 W. 3rd St., Davenport, lowa 
Phones: 323-4217 and 323-0123 


























Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 
Official, plain sterling silver ..$1.25 $1.25 
Official plain, gold plated .... 1.50 1.50 
Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 


Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearis .... 5.50 5.50 
Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires.. 8.00 8.00 


Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 


plated or sterling ................ $ .50 
Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver .......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ............ 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
bienks signed by your Troupe Sponsor 
with check or money order for total pur- 
chase and mailed directly to the L. G. 
Balfour Company, Attleboro, Mass.” 
TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


1 Box, white vellum 714" x 102”, 
48 engraved sheets, 48 plain envelopes . . $2.90 


Any state tax extra. Postage prepaid 
on cash orders. Send check with order. 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 














ICHARD C. Johnson, Sponsor Troupe 

771, Barrington, Ill., High School, who 
attended last spring The White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth in Washington, 
D.C., has contributed an inspiring and encour- 
aging article, The Green Light for Educational 
Theater. This article is so demonstrative that 
every sponsor should read it at one of his 
Thespian meetings, should place it in the hands 
of his principal and superintendent, and should 
have it read at both elementary and high school 
PTA meetings. This sentence from the article 
is worth all the publicity you can give it: 
“. . . the dramatic arts were given solid en- 
dorsement, not for their money-making or 
public relations value, but as an important 
educative experience deserving a place in the 
school life of every student.” 


A TALL Dream Come True, the fascinating 
story of the life of Gilmore Brown, 
founder of the Pasadena Playhouse, Pasadena, 
California, was written by Harold E. Dyer, 
General Manager of the Playhouse. In this 
article Mr. Dyer covers the past, present, and 
future of this world renowned college of theater 
arts. It is indeed a tribute to Mr. Brown, who 
passed away last year. It is also informative 
too about this college — its aims, its curriculum, 
its achievements, it now famous graduates. 


N HIS History of American Motion Pictures, 

Dr. Dusenbury returns us to the early silent 
movie comedies in his article, Custard Pie 
and Slapstick. His subjects are the comedians 
of yesterday, Ben Turpin, John Bunny, Fatty 
Arbuckle, and the incomparable Charlie Chap- 
lin. Of course the director who really capital- 
ized on farce and buffoonery was Mack Sen- 
nett, who passed away last November. He is 
really the “star” of Dr. Dusenbury’s article. 


URNING now from debating, the subject 

of his first three articles on Speech Edu- 
cation, Dr. Carmack stresses the value of oral 
reading for preparing for adult living. We 
must agree that one’s personal success is the 
impression he makes whenever he speaks. This 
last presidental campaign proves just that point, 
especially the so-called TV debates. Dr. Car- 
mack believes practice in oral reading is the 
base upon which one must build in order to 
cultivate good speech habits. 


oo. Friederich takes us back stage in his 
brief viewing this month. The books re- 
viewed cover scenery, lighting, and costuming. 
Most of these books should be in the library of 
all of our schools or, better still, in the Thespian 
troupe's library. Here is help for your student 
committee chairmen. 


UR Best of Broadway is Becket, Jean 

Anouilh’s historical drama, now playing 
at the St. James Theater. Mr. Jones, our New 
York critic, states, “Production of Becket will 
be a stimulating and rewarding experience for 
advanced and ambitious amateur groups when 
rights are released.” Here is a play then to 
watch for possibly during the 1960-61 school 
year. 


WO Thespians of Troupe 1000, Upper 

Darby, Pa., High School, speak out about 
their experiences in children’s theater plays. 
Much to your surprise — and also mine — they 
prefer working in Children’s Theater over that 
of Adult Theater. Summarizing their comments, 
I must state that Children’s Theater is not “kid 
stuff”; rather, it is the most exciting, rewarding 
theater there is. Why not give it a try this 


year or next if you are not yet a convert to this 
kind of theater? 





OUTSTANDING 
HUMOROUS READINGS 


In our 1961 catalog are listed many fine 
readings. We list a few of the Humorous 
ones here. 


ARMS AND THE MAN. George Bernard 
Shaw. 1959 arrangement from the 
play. The well-known operetta, “The 
Chocolate Soldier’ was adapted from 
this play. 75c 


A BLOODLESS MACBETH. G. Robert 
Simmons. 1960 reading. A comical 
TV portrayal. 60c 


THE COP AND THE ANTHEM. O. Henry. 
1960 arrangement from the story that 
was voted by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club to be one of the five best of 


the O. Henry stories. 60c 
FATHER OF THE BRIDE. Streeter. A 
laugh a line. 75c 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE. 
Hart-Kaufman. From the New York 
SUCCESS. 75c 


HARVEY. Chase. Arranged from the 
celebrated play. The story of Elwood 
P. Dodd and his imaginary, six foot 
rabbit. 75c 


MA AT THE P.T.A. Leota Hulse Black. 
Monolog. 60c 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. Booth Tark- 
ington. From the book. 75c 


MY SISTER EILEEN. Fields-Chodorov. 
From the popular New York play. 75c 


NOAH’S ARK. From “Green Pastures,” 
famous Broadway Play. 60c 


ON THE HARMFULNESS OF TOBACCO. 
Chekov. A monolog that was used 
with great effect by Claude Raines in 


personal appearances. 60c 
PETER PAN. Barrie. From the delight- 
ful story. 75c 


ROMANCE OF A BUSY BROKER. 1960 
reading from one of the funniest of 


the O’Henry stories. 60c 
SOLID GOLD CADILLAC. From the pop- 
ular New York play. 75c 


THE TATTERED ENSIGN. From the 
humorous story by the popular writer, 


B. J. Chute. 75c 
WAITING FOR BUTCH. Armitage. 1960 
monolog for a girl. Funny. 60c 


WETMORE 


Declamation Bureau 
Box 2595 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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9 men, 7 women, several children. 


Beyond the classical value of this well-known 
story is intermingled a gay, entertaining quality, 
catchy tunes to please the ear, the settings of a har- 
vest festival and a wedding for interesting scenic 
effects, a cast of hearty, sentimental folk. All of 
these plus values can add up to only one answer — 
the call “Encore! Encore!” from the audience...a 
delightful sound to hear. 


You must remember the famous tale of Ichabod 
Crane the new school teacher in Sleepy Hollow —a 
man with a ceaseless appetite for good food — when 
he can get it free. He is invited to the harvest festival 
at the home of Heer and Dame Baltus Van Tassel. 
On his way to the party, his horse is frightened by 
Brom Bones and his gang, much to the chagrin of 
Katrina Van Tassel, 18, and the delight of Gretchen 
Van Tassel, 13, a child given to false spells and 


childish mysticism. 
BAERS 


100 SUMMER ST. 


Royalty, $25.00. 





FOR YOUR SPRING MUSICAL 


THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 


Based on the classical tale of Washington Irving. 


Book and Lyrics by John P. Donaldson; Music by Herbert S. French Jr. 


Books, 85 cents. Rental fee for music, $10.00. 

When Ichabod arrives at the party he enthralls 
Katrina with his poetry and dancing and, encouraged 
by her mother, Katrina falls in love. Over her hus- 
band’s objections, Dame Van Tassel fosters a brief 
and rocky courtship and finally the marriage contract 
is set. As the hour of the ceremony approaches, 
Katrina realizes it is Brom with whom she is really 
in love and calls on her younger sister for help. 
Gretchen has a midnight “spell” and calls forth, she 
believes, the Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow. 
The wedding ceremony, held at night at Gretchen’s 
insistence, is near. As Ichabod is arriving for the 
rites, Gretchen goes into a trance, and in a wild burst 
of lightning, thunder and general confusion, Ichabod 
disappears, never to return to Sleepy Hollow. 


PLAYS 


BOSTON 10, MASS. 























TAKES MORE THAN 
JUST ACTORS ON A STAGE 






Professional actors agree that a performance is best displayed 
when it is technically well supported. 


Our complete line of stage lighting, scenery and make-up supplies 
can help you present your production to its best advantage. In 
our catalogue, you'll find a wide variety of technical equipment 
suited for all types of presentations, 


The H128 swivel caster is ideally suited for stage use. 
its soft rubber tire and ball bearing construction make 
it virtually noiseless even under heavy loads. Durable 
and precision made, it ig useful for all types of rolling 
scenery, 


Equipment designed to make your next program . 


- a successful production. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Gur state and regional conferences were 
held during the first four months of this 
school year, and your secretary attended all of 
them. Impressive and well presented programs 
were presented. However, I am grateful for 
these two improvements. First, the plays pre- 
sented were well selected, well coached, well 
done. It is encouraging to learn by personal 
observation that play standards are rising, that 
directors themseves are becoming more aware 
that it is just as easy to do a good play as it is 
to do a badly written play. Soon, I hope, we 
shall lose the stigma that it is “just a high 
school play.” Rather, our high school presents 
good theater. 

Secondly, at nearly all of the seven confer- 
ences attendance was up, not down. This too 
is a good sign, for it shows interest in the work 
done by other schools. Better still, it is a bar- 
ometer indicating the vital enthusiasm for 
“live” theater. With more students participat- 
ing in theater throughout the country annually, 
they are recognizing it not merely as a money 
raising project, but as a real educational ex- 
perience which they can carry profitably with 
them into adult living. 

At present there are 13 conferences scheduled 
in the remaining five months of this school 
year: two in Florida, two in New York, one in 
Illinois, Indiana, New Mexico, Okahoma, Ore- 
gon, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Missouri, and 
Michigan. Before the year is over, I anticipate 
several more to be scheduled. I encourage your 
attendance at the conference within your state. 
You will never learn how green your own grass 
is unless you crawl over the fence to see your 
neighbor's lawn. 


TRY-OUT PROBLEMS? 


T OUR Washington State Conference I 
heard of a method to arouse interest 
among students to try-out for plays from Mrs. 
Jen Southworth, Sponsor Troupe 326, Silverton. 
With the cooperation of the English department 
she had the play read in each English class by 
passing out copies and thus reading it by parts. 
This ctice is not new, since most of our 
eth sceuien follow this method in reading 
Shakespeare’s plays. The whole project came 
under the heading of a study of contemporary 


ama. 

Much to Mrs. Southworth’s surprise, she had 
the next day at her try-outs 100 per cent in- 
crease. The problem of casting male roles 
melted away. Furthermore, this English class 
project aroused interest in the whole school so 
much so that attendance for public presenta- 
tion showed a marked increase. I can see its 
two-fold value: students know what parts are 
available and the advantages or limitations of 
their own talents; secondly, the whole school 
learns what the play is about by active partici- 
pation. They know what they have read they 
can now see. The only objection I can see is 
that of mystery plays, where the ending must 
be kept secret. 

Take the above for what it is worth. On the 
other hand, if you are not obtaining the num- 
ber of students at a try-out — especially boys — 
this project may be worth a try. I certainly 
would not hesitate to use this method were the 
need for it present. 


FUND RAISING CAMPAIGN 
AYBELLE Conger, State Director of 
Oklahoma and sponsor of Thespian 

Troupe 822, Central High School, Oklahoma 
City, is experimenting with a fund raising 
in order to hold down assessments 


or the paying of local dues. She gave to each 
10 


IN MEMORIAM 
YVETTA SNOWDEN 


TROUPE 113 
OMAK, WASH., HIGH SCHOOL 





member in her troupe a dime out of her own 
purse with the understanding that after one 
month the dime is to be returned plus all addi- 
tional money earned by its use. It’s like the 
story of the talents in the Bible. For example, 
a girl may use the dime to make a phone call 
by which she gets a baby sitting job. From 
this work she earns a dollar which she returns 
to Miss Conger with the original dime. It will 
be interesting to learn how well this plan 
works — how fast the troupe’s treasury grows. 
Maybe it might work in your school, especially 
to help raise funds for our next national con- 
ference at Indiana University in 1962. 


IT’S IU IN ’62 


Plan now to be with us at Indiana University 
the week of June 24, 1962, for our Ninth 
National Dramatics Arts Conference. It is not 
toc early to start now to set aside funds to help 
pay expenses — especially traveling expenses. I 
feel sure that the fees for the week at IU will 
be the same as in 1960 — $25.00 for the entire 
week for each delegate, which includes board, 
lodging, and registration. 





OHIO UNIVERSITY a 


Season of six major productions 
A musical comedy, jointly with the school of music 
Two summer theatres: 
Ohio Valley Summer Theatre, at Athens, Ohio 
Monomoy Theatre, at Chatham on Cape Cod 
Major in theatre with B.F.A. degree 
For particulars write to: 
CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 
School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Athens, Ohio 











University of Alberta 
Banff School of Fine Arts 


29th Summer — June 19th to Sept. 9th 
Main Sessions July 3rd to Aug. 12th 


AN OUTSTANDING THEATRE ARTS TRAINING PROGRAM 
Courses in Acting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Shakespearian a | and Production, 
Speech Arts, Playwriting 


The finest instructors including: Joseph 
F. Smith (Head of S +h Department, 
University of Hawaii); Francis Hodge, (Uni- 
versity of Texas); Sylvan N. Karchmer, 
(University of Oregon); Gordon Peacock 
(Head of Drama Department, University of 
Alberta); and others. 


other courses 
Short Story Writing, Music, Ballet, Painting, 
Handicrafts, Photography, Modern Languages. 


for further information write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Banff, Alberta, Canada. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN DRAMATICS 


4 WEEKS — OPERATES LIKE CAMP — 2 WEEKS ADVANCED 
Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 
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Advanced course for College Students — Teachers Workshop 
Daily classes in: 

ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE — work 
and play alongside professional actors. Private pool. Low rates — High School 
credits (make-up) possible. 

SUMMER ARTS COLONY 
“outdoor camping with the arts” 
TEACHERS DRAMATICS PAINTING DANCE CREATIVE WRITING 


CREATIVE THINKING CRAFTS MUSIC PUBLIC SPEAKING 
individual workshop for all ages — independent of drama camp 


COL. EBEN HENSON, DANVILLE, KY. 
tw « OE « Bee 
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Write now for full particulars . 








If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors 
“On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming of 
“Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox filming of “April 
Love,” Pat Boone; that has a producer on three national drama boards — 
then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 
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A Tall Dream Come 
True 


By HAROLD E. DYER 


HE LIFE of Gilmor Brown is the 

fascinating story of a very tall 

dream come true. And because of 
the realization of that dream, the 
dreams of scores of others have come 
true. 

When Gilmor Brown played Pasadena 
in a small stock company forty-three 
years ago, he was sure that here was 
the place to lay the foundation for a 
complete and professional college of 
theater arts. His first pupils — there 
were twenty-three of them — were an 
extraordinarily dedicated group. Of 
those who survived all hurdles of the 
rigorous Brown training schedule, at 
least four achieved distinction, each in 
a different phase of theater. In acting, 
there was Onslow Stevens, now a vet- 
eran of countless stage and film roles 
who has returned often to present 
brilliant performances on the Playhouse 
Mainstage. In directing, there was 
Frances Douglass Cooper of the Call- 
board, Los Angeles’ best-known show- 
case theater; in writing, Catherine Tur- 
ney, author of My Dear Children and 
hundreds of screen plays; and in pro- 
duction, Eugart Yerian who founded 
and still heads the Memphis Little 
Theater. 

Along with the birth of the college 
came another “first” in theatrical his- 
tory, Mr. Brown’s Playbox, with which 
he originated central staging in America. 
The Playbox not only became the fore- 
runner of countless numbers of arena 
theaters all over the world but with its 
flexible physical design and small seat- 
ing capacity (50-75) it has served both 
students and professionals as an inval- 
uable laboratory for experimental treat- 
ment of new and old plays, originals, 
and classics. Here Judith Evelyn creat- 
ed her famous role in Gaslight, which, 
retitled Angel Street, took her to Broad- 
way and lasting fame. 

On the Playhouse main stage in the 
late twenties and early thirties many un- 
tried talents, now famous, made their 
first stage appearances. An early pro- 
duction of Eugene O’Neill’s Marco Mil- 
lions presentec, in the title role, a then- 
unknown named Robert Young. Lloyd 
Nolan was another who played on the 
Pasadena stage in those days. The list 
of young players who came to Gilmor 
Brown's notice, worked under his direc- 
tion, and earned his encouragement 
now reads like a Blue Book of enter- 
tainment world personalities. Among 
these are: Louise Albritton, Dana 
Andrews, Raymond Burr, Agnes de- 
Mille, Victor Jory, Jack Lescoulie, Mari- 
lyn Maxwell, Eleanor Parker, Robert 
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Preston, Randolph Scott, and Robert 
Taylor. 

In March 1937 came a signal honor 
for the accomplishments of this college 
of theater education: designation by 
the California State Legislature by the 
honorary title of the State Theater of 
California. The State Theater Players, 
a road company made up of Pasadena 
Playhouse graduates, toured California 
annually in the nineteen forties and 
early fifties. 

With the college widely recognized 
as foremost in its field, interest and ma- 
terial support came from every field of 
the entertainment world. The Gilmor 
Brown dream came to full flower with 
the building in 1927 of the present two 
million dollar theater and training fa- 
cility. Here each year with four little 
theaters and a professional main stage, 
are trained two hundred fifty of the 
— promising and talented young peo- 
ple. 
In founding the Playhouse College of 
Theater Arts Mr. Brown said, “The 
Playhouse is destined to produce many 
of the great stars of the future. The 
little theaters will provide the basic 
training for the first rungs up the career 
ladder. The main stage, year around 
professional theater will lead directly 
to successful careers in every field of 
the entertainment world.” 

And so has Gilmor Brown’s dream 
been fulfilled in rich and full measure. 
Aside from the many who have 
achieved top billing in the theater, on 
television and in radio, hundreds more 
hold responsible positions as producers, 
directors and skilled technical people 
throughout the industry. 

Playhouse College of Theater Arts 
training is unique in many ways. This 
fact accounts for much of the success 
enjoyed by its graduates. 

The first year is an audition year. 
During its course the student receives 
intensive instruction in the fundamental 
skills of the actor, voice and speech edu- 
cation, training in body movement for 
which classes in dance and fencing are 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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RE YOU doing better quality plays 
than ever before? Are you im- 
proving your production facilities? 

Does your curriculum include courses 
in the dramatic arts? Does your ele- 
mitsitary school program include cre- 
ative dramatics? Is there a children’s 
theater in your community and a chil- 
dren’s play on your high school produc- 
tion schedule? Is your school striving 
to provide better theater experience for 
more students each year? If so, you are 
in line with a trend toward better edu- 
cation for effective, creative living in 
an age of scientific progress and social 
change. This is not a wish, but a fact. 

Sometimes people working in educa- 
tional theater get the idea that they are 
the only ones who recognize the value 
of what they are doing. A voice here 
calls out for “fundamentals”; a voice 
there in accusing tones cries “frills.” 
Because they speak so loudly and with 
such annoying frequency, we tend to 
misjudge their numbers and assume that, 
by popular demand, the arts are not and 
should not be a part of general edu- 
cation. 

Meanwhile, elementary, high school 
and college dramatic arts programs are 
growing in size, quality, and importance. 
The National Thespian Society is bigger 
and better than ever, and thousands of 
students are gaining the rich rewards 
that come from their participation in 
these programs. This growth has been 
less “dramatic” and more constructive 
than the show put on by education's 
critics and detractors, but the result in 
terms of broad educational objectives 
has been clearly visible for those who 
care to see. Primary evidence stands 
in the quality of Thespians in your school 
and in others throughout the nation. 


A Green Light for 
Educational Theater 


By RICHARD C. JOHNSON 


Now there is impressive support for 
Thespians, parents, and school officials 
who take pride in present accomplish- 
ment and recognize the need for growth. 
Last spring in Washington, D.C. the dra- 
matic arts were given solid endorsement, 
not for their money-making or public 
relations value, but as important edu- 
cative experience deserving a place in 
the school life of every student. 

The occasion was the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, a 
colossal application of the democratic 
process involving nearly six million peo- 
ple and six hundred national organiza- 
tions in its preparation. In the Con- 
ference itself eight thousand participants 
gathered to discuss every facet of life 
affecting young people to discover the 
means by which they might best be 
helped “to realize their full potential 
for a creative life in freedom and dig- 
nity.” Pooling thousands of ideas, they 
produced recommendations which, in 
the tradition of past White House Con- 
ferences, can have a profound effect on 
our national life. 

Only three of the eight thousand par- 
ticipants officially represented educa- 
tional theater as delegates of the Ameri- 
can Educational Theater Association. 
Yet there was sufficiently wide recogni- 
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THROUGH ORIGINAL THOUGHT 
THROUGH CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION 


tion of the values inherent in experience 
with the arts so that twenty-one of the 
final Conference recommendations ap- 
ply directly or indirectly to education 
through theater. 

The most directly pointed of these 
recommendations was: That public and 
voluntary agencies, schools, colleges, and 
communities provide all children and 
youth with opportunities for participa- 
tion in creative dramatics, creative writ- 
ing, and dramatic production under 
qualified leadership, to develop their 
talents and give them a basic under- 
standing and critical appreciation of the 
theater arts. 

This is a clear directive, calling for 
action. But school officials as well as 
the taxpayers who support their pro- 
grams must have reasons before they 
will accept plans for change in curricu- 
lum and expansion of activities. The 
White House Conference was as much 
concerned with the why as with the 
what of recommendations. Why should 
your work as a Thespian and your cre- 
ative dramatics experiences in ele- 
mentary school be considered a funda- 
mental part of your education? 

No doubt every Thespian could an- 
swer in terms of personal pleasure, 
increased poise, widening irterests, 
wholesome use of leisure time, ete. But 
delegates .o the White House Confer- 
ence had to see something more than 
this before they would endorse these 
experiences as fundamental education. 
They were not concerned with adding 
pleasant little “extras” to your educa- 
tional life. They were concerned with 
solving serious problems in the lives of 
young people and with providing a basis 
for equipping a new generation to live 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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BEST OF BROADWAY 


BECKET 


By CHARLES L. JONES 


LTHOUGH some New York critics 
have assailed Becket for placing 
too much emphasis on trivia and 

contrived theatrical effects to the neglect 
of an intense probing into the nature of 
a very dynamic and unusual man, French 
playwright Jean Anouilh’s historical 
drama nevertheless offers one of the 
most rewarding evenings of theater to 
be found so far this current season. It is 
true, however, that the drama covers a 
great deal of ground very quickly in 
recreating the last fifteen years of 
Thomas a Becket’s life from 1155 to 
1170 A.D. 

Actually the play is a study of the 
relationship which existed between 
Becket and King Henry II of England 
from the time Henry made Becket his 
Chancellor until Becket is brutally as- 
sassinated at the high altar resulting 
from bitter diplomatic conflicts which 
developed between them when Becket 
eventually became Archbishop of Cant- 
erbury. History has since recorded that 
Becket died a martyr because of his 
valiant principles and courageous efforts 
to keep the church separated from the 
state, 

Becket was a fascinating man whose 
many faceted career and complex per- 
sonality could hardly be explored and 
analyzed to anyones complete satisfac- 
tion in a two-hour drama. But Anouilh 
does an excellent job of presenting us a 
kaleidoscopic view of the constantly 
changing pattern of his life, even if he 
doesn't have time to delve too deeply 





apie 


Upon being named Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Thomas Becket (Sir Laurence Olivier) 
tells his best friend King Henry (Anthony 
Quinn); “| cannot serve both God and 
you.’ The scene is from Becket, a drama 
of the relationship between two great men. 
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Anthony Quinn as King Henry II of Eng- 
land and Sir Laurence Olivier as Thomas 
Becket star in French playwright John 
Anouilh’s historical drama Becket current- 
ly playing at the St. James Theater in 


New York. 





into psychology. Nor does Anouilh give 
all his attention to Becket in the play, 
for he intends to set Henry in bold con- 
trast beside him as the man who molds 
Becket’s destiny to further his own ends. 

Using the flashback technique, the 
play unfolds in twenty-two scenes, be- 
ginning and ending at the tomb of 
Becket in the Canterbury Cathedral 
where King Henry has come alone to 
pay his respects and introspectively re- 
member the man whom he loved more 
than any other despite their insolvable 
differences. 

As time is turned back in the first few 
scenes of the drama, Becket and Henry 
are shown as close companions whose 
zest for living provides them with ad- 
ventures that are anything but virtuous. 
Even though they share the same pleas- 
ures of life, it is clear that Becket and 
Henry are vastly different in every as- 
pect. 

Henry is portrayed as crude, blunt, 
scheming and ruthless. His speech, as 
Anouilh has created it, is recognizable 
in many instances as uncouth 20th cen- 
tury American slang, but it serves its 
purpose well in revealing the character 
of the man who uses it. On the other 
hand, Becket is scholarly, self-disci- 
plined, gentle, and refined whose ideals 
and principles are only the highest when 
it comes to affairs of state. His words 
are always eloquent and carefully 
weighed. 

Because of his great admiration for 
Becket as a friend and capable admini- 
strator, Henry appoints Becket Chan- 
cellor of England in an amusing scene 
of political satire reflecting the nature 
of governmental affairs in 12th century 
England. 

In the final scenes of Act I, Henry, 
accompanied by Becket, rides triumph- 
antly into a small French town his 
barons and soldiers have conquered. In 
the sacristry of the town’s cathedral, 
Henry receives the news from a mess- 
enger that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has died. Henry decides at that 
moment that Becket should be his next 
Archbishop in belief that his trusted and 


faithful friend will then be in a strategic 
spot to help him out in any diplomatic 
conflicts with the clergy who adminster 
the kingdom. 

Becket pleads with Henry to appoint 
someone else to the exalted position 
stating, “I cannot serve both God and 
you.” But Henry is insistent, and Becket, 
out of devotion and loyalty to his king 
and friend, accepts his fate even though 
he knows, paradoxically, that it means 
the end of their close relationship and 
brotherly love. Henry has mis-judged 
Becket’s integrity and high principles, 
for Becket is to become a devoutly re- 
ligious man and the servant only of God. 

In Act II an ever-widening gulf sep- 
arates Becket and Henry as they clash 
over diplomatic affairs with the church. 
Henry believes Becket has betrayed him. 
On one occasion Becket is called to the 
palace, but he refuses to come. As the 
relationship between church and state 
grows progressively worse, Becket is 
forced to exile himself in France where 
he receives the protection of the king 
there. 

Becket and Henry meet face to face 
only once in ACT II on a barren plain 
in France. They talk amicably and in 
nostalgia of the old days together al- 
though they know they have passed the 
point of no return. As they part, Henry 
tells Becket he may return safely to 
England and resume his duties. 

The tragic and electrifying climax of 
the drama comes as Becket, attired in 
his pontifical robes, kneels and prays at 
the high altar of the Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. Forewarned of his impending 
doom, Becket makes no attempt to es- 
cape and submits at the altar as evil 
looking barons approach stealthily and 
plunge their long swords into his body. 

Sir Laurence Olivier gives a magnifi- 
cent portrayal of Thomas Becket as far 
as the script permits, but the role does 
not compliment nor challenge the full 
range of his great talent as have some 
of his other stage parts. Hollywood actor 
Anthony Quinn, who is returning to 
Broadway after an absence of ten years, 
is perfect as the brawling, blustery King 
Henry. 

Production of Becket will be a stimu- 
lating and rewarding experience for ad- 
vanced and ambitious amateur groups 
when rights are released. Although the 
drama has many scenes and a cast of 
39, it can be produced with an economy 
budget and without extensive stage 
facilities. Symbolic or expressionistic 
settings can be easily accomplished. 
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SPEECH EDUCATION 


Oral Reading Should 


Be Cultivated 


By PAUL A. CARMACK 
E HEAR it often said that read- 
ing aloud is a “lost art.” If that 


. | is true, it is not solely a present 


day phenomena. In 1775 Thomas Sheri- 
dan, a British text book author and 
teacher of speech, was writing: 

Of all arts that have been taught man- 
kind, reading is by much the most general; 
in Britain particularly it is almost universal, 
since even the children of peasants are in- 
structed in it. And yet by a strange fatality 
it has happened that whilst in other arts, 
numbers arrive at a great degree of perfec- 
tion, and many attain to excellence, in this 
alone there are few that even succeed toler- 
ably. There are but two ways of account- 
ing for this: either that the thing itself 
is in its own nature more difficult than 
any other; or that the method of teach- 
ing it must be erroneous and defective. With 
regard to the first, it might easily be shown 
that there are many other arts infinitely more 
hard to be attained; but to clear up the 
point, it will be only necessary to show that 
the art itself has always been in the lowest 
state amongst us, and that this proceeds from 
a method of teaching it erroneous and de- 
fective to the last degree. 


Thomas Sheridan was one of the most 
successful British educators of his day 
(1719-1788). Besides his Art of Read- 
ing quoted above, he wrote texts on 
elocution and speech education. He is 
the father of Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
(1757-1816), orator, poet, member of 
the Parliament and playwright author of 
The Rivals (1775) and The School for 
Scandal (1777). Thomas Sheridan was 
bemoaning the lack of proficiency in 
“the art of reading” before the American 
Revolution, but much of what he says 
seems contemporary. However, it is 
scarcely fair to blame present day teach- 
ing, but rather all of us must share the 
responsibility for improvement of oral 
reading. In fact there are many signs 
of improvement which are evident in 
recent years. The revival of interest can 
be shown in the successful national tours 
of professional readers to appreciative 
audiences. These readers have often 
come from the ranks of famous. actors 
and actresses. Their successful examples 
encouraged many to try reading aloud to 
others. Many beginning speech courses 
have expanded the extent of oral reading 
practice. Reading aloud to children has 
experienced a revival of interest on the 
part of the readers. The children, al- 
ways appreciative, are the beneficiaries 
but not the only ones to profit thereby. 
The development of interest precedes 
best learning responses. 

Many passages of materials which 
scholastic students should study are only 
read silently. For meaning of many parts 
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of such silently read excerpts, under- 
standing is not achieved as completely 
as the oral reproduction of the thought 
would accomplish. Thus many words 
are often read but seldom said. The 
student may have but partial mastery of 
some words. To utter the word may call 
for and assist better understanding of 
its import. All educational effort should 
be profited by more effective oral lan- 
guage usage. Any lack of support for 
improvement in oral reading of prose, 
at least, is difficult to support by any 
teacher. 

Quintilian in the first century A.D. 
wrote of the ideal Roman education that 
it was highly desirable for the boy to 
learn to read aloud so that he would 
understand what he read. In many 
American one-room schools all students 
read their lessons aloud simultaneously. 
While it was a method to detect loafing, 
it would be possible for the teacher to 
infer the degree of understanding with 
which each student read his lessons. 
Each student was a participator in gain- 
ing meaning from the printed page. 


Reading is a function of speech, and 
speech is the means of human communi- 
cation. Communication is achieved by 
proper production of symbols known to 
the listeners. Reading is one of the forms 
of communication of meaning. To read 
properly, the reader must fully under- 
stand the message he conveys. He must 
discover the meaning of the writer and 
then convey it effectively to hearers. If 
oral reading is a means of human com- 
munication, so is a public speech and 
so is the presentation of a play. All 
these speech activities communicate, all 
three inform, and all three can _per- 
suade. Wherein are they different then? 
They may be differentiated in degree of 
directness to the listener. In the public 
speech the good extemporaneous speak- 
er prepares his own message, organizes 
the materials, and delivers thought di- 
rectly to his hearers. He hopes to trans- 
mit information, to entertain, or to per- 
suade others to believe or to act as he 
wishes them to do. 

Of directness in the play, the actor 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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|’ Place, not yet selected, Program Chairman, Ar- 


(Northern) 


dath Pierce, Northern Florida Regional Director 


and Sponsor, Troupe 942, Duncan E. Fletcher 
High School, Jacksonville Beach, February 24, 25. 


FLORIDA ......... Osceola High School, Kissimmee, Larry G. Gross, 


(Central) 


Sponsor, Troupe 565, Program Chairmen; Paul 


Fague, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
177, William R. Boone High School, Orlando, 


February 25. 


i as Glenbard East High School, Lombard, Paul Yae- 


(Northern) 


ger, Sponsor, Troupe 


233, Program Chairman; 


Robert Phillips, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 18, Thornton Fractional Twp. High School 
(South), Lansing, January 14. 
er Central High School, Muncie, Drucilla J. Still- 
wagon, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 


1537, April 22. 


I Dodge City Senior High School, Margaret Brennan, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 318, Feb- 


ruary 10, 11. 


MICHIGAN ....... Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Marg- 


(Western) 


aret L. Meyn, Regional Director and Sponsor, 


Troupe 455, Benton Harbor High School, March 


MISSOURI ........ Horton Watkins High School, St Louis, James 


Striby, Regional 
1109, April 22. 


Director and Sponsor, Troupe 


NEW MEXICO ..... Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
Anne E. Shannon, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 1174, Highland High School, Albuquerque, 


April 6, 7, 8. 


NEW YORK ....... Horace Greeley High School, Chappaqua, John 


(Hudson Valley) 


Sweet, Sponsor, Troupe 1224, Program Chair- 
man, May 12. 


NEW YORK ...... Simpson High Scheol, Huntington, Clint Merantz, 


(Long Island) 


Sponsor, Troupe 603, Program Chairman; Charles 


L. Jenes, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
861, Port Jefferson High School, May 13. 
OKLAHOMA ....... Lawton High School, Lawton, Opal Ford, Sponsor, 
Troupe 935, Program Chairman; Maybelle Con- 
ger, State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 822, 


oo High School, Oklahoma City, March 10, 


De otk adeeae University of Oregon, Eugene, Melba Day Sparks, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1782, 
Madison High School, Portland, February 3, 4. 
PENNSYLVANIA, _. . Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa., 
OHIO, MARYLAND, Jean E. Donahey, Regional Director and Sponsor, 


NEW JERSEY 


Troupe 187, John A. Brashear Joint Senior High 


School, Brownsville, April 15. 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
MOTION PICTURES TO 1927 


Custard Pie and 
Slapstick 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 
Be: TURPIN, the famed cross-eyed 


comedian of Keystone comedies, 

had squinted and looked into the 

camera, but somehow the scene was 
not funny. Then, the vivacious dark- 
haired comedienne, Mabel Normand, 
sitting on the side-lines, found herself 
holding a custard pie which was part 
of the lunch of two workers on the set. 
The comedienne, famed for her athletic 
prowess and practical jokes, looked at 
the custard pie, then at Turpin, and 
threw it at his face. In the words of 
Mack Sennett, father of American 
screen comedy: 

Motion picture history, millions of dollars, 
and a million laughs hung on her aim as 
the custard wabbled in a true curve and 
splashed with a dull explosion in Ben Tur- 
pin's face. 

The name of the picture is long for- 
gotten and the year was probably 1913, 
but with it an era of motion picture 
comedy began which has never been 
equalled. The film critic, James Agee, 


Charlie Chaplin (1889- ) in the Tramp 
characterization described by his son as 
“my father’s alter ego, the little boy who 
never grew up: ragged, cold, hungry, but 
still thumbing his nose at the world.” 


January, 1961 





ate 





Mack Sennett (1880-1960) in a typical ‘’gag”’ picture brought to the 


screen a magnificent array of comic artists, originated the famed 
‘Keystone Cops,”’ and discovered the publicity value of “Bathing 
Beauties.”’ 





describes it as “Comedy’s Greatest Era.” 
The silent screen comedians took a sim- 
ple blow on the head, a “chase” scene, 
or entrances and exits and made an 
elaborate comic-pantomime routine com- 
parable with a ballet or cadenza in 
music. Beginning with extraordinary 
facile faces and ‘bodies of which any 
athlete might be proud, the silent screen 
comedians developed a skill and tech- 
nique unequalled in the psychology of 
comedy, 

In the days of the Vitascope, May 
Irwin, an exuberant actress of the day, 
consented to have a scene filmed from 
her comedy hit, The Widow Jones, 
which involved her kissing John C. Rice 
while talking out of the side of her gen- 
erous mouth. The kiss delighted count- 
less nickelodeon audiences. Thus the 
first film comedy was identified with 
stage comedians. One of the best 
known was John Bunny (1863-1915), a 
native New Yorker, who had pursued 
a relatively unspectacular career in the 
theater beginning with minstrel days. 
In 1910 he went to the Vitagraph studios 
looking for employment as an extra. J. 
Stuart Blackton took one look at the 
cherubic face of the 300 pound com- 
edian, and within months, Bunny and 
the thin spinsterish Flora Finch, as a 
husband and wife team, became the 
first well-known screen comedians in 
American film history. 

Nicholas Vardac 
screen technique: 

John Bunny sacrificed the appeal of fan- 
tasy and trickery and added his peculiar 
genius in comic pantomimic characterization 
to the usual pattern of farcical situation and 
burlesque buffoonery. 

“Fantasy and trickery” referred to 
the work of George Melies and his trick 
photography including the fast and slow 
motion, stop-motion, and reversing the 
film. Edwin Porter too in Dream of a 


defines Bunny's 


Rarebit Fiend (1906) created an illu- 
sionistic comedy in which the gastron- 
omic nightmare of a person suffering 
from indigestion results in swaying walls, 
furniture and clothing coming to life, 
and ended with the bed and its occu- 
pant sailing out the window. The man, 
however, who capitalized on farce and 
buffoonery was the “King of Comedy,” 
Mack Sennett. 

Born in 1880, he was a Canadian farm 
boy (his real name was Michael Sin- 
nott), who came to the United States 
with his family at the age of seven. 
With no formal education he obtained 
a job in Northhampton, Massachusetts, 
as a boiler maker. Interested in the: 
stage, he had a fine singing voice and' 
decided to obtain advice from Marie’ 
Dressler, then 29 years old, and appear- 
ing in Lady Slavey at the local opera 
house. Following her advice, the twenty 
year old Sennett went to New York to. 
see David Belasco. He received no en-: 
couragement and soon found himself 
working in a Bowery burlesque house as 
a caretaker and occasional entertainer. 
He was the hindlegs of a horse. Then, 
in 1909 Sennett learned the motion pic- 
tures were paying five dollars a day to 
actors. At the Biograph studios he met 
D. W. Griffith who became his “day 
school, adult education, and Univer- | 
sity.” As a part-time player he had 
plenty of time to watch Griffith at work. 
Unfortuntely Griffith was not interested 
in comedy and furthermore he could see , 
nothing funny about Sennett’s favorite 
comic subject — policemen. Still, the 
undismayed Sennett watched Griffith, 
followed him home, talked to him, and 
as he says, “learned all I ever learned 
.. . by pumping Griffith.” 

Sennett then tried his hand at writ- 
ing and received twenty-five’ dollars 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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... DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 


THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 


THE GAZEBO 























NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 


TALL STORY 

VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 
THE MAN IN THE DOG SUIT 
DEAR DELINQUENT 


CLOUD SEVEN 


INHERIT THE WIND 





THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 
THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
| REMEMBER MAMA (High School Version) 


GRAMERCY GHOST 


MY SISTER EILEEN 









FINAL PERFORMANCE 
or THE CURTAIN FALLS (new) 


BERTHA, THE BARTENDER’S 
BEAUTIFUL BABY (new) 


BEAUTY PARADE (new) 





THE PRIZE PLAY (new) 
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ITHAPPENED THIS WAY 


by 


Frank Wattron 


Dramatists Play Service takes pleasure in announcing the release of 
this new, gay comedy for High Schools. 


The Cast calls for 6 Women and 6 Men 


Books, $1.00 | Interior Fee, $25.00 


THE STORY. On the eve of her final party of the Summer, Jan Cameron’s engagement to 
Don Mays is abruptly terminated when a mutual deception is revealed. Rather than contend 
with each other for editorship of the yearbook by competitive writing, they had agreed to be 
joint editors. However, unknown to one another, each has written a highly imaginative story con- 
cerning the supposed theft of Mrs. Cameron’s wrist watch at a party earlier in the Summer. In 
the course of the play, both versions of the theft are acted out, with emphasis on exaggerated 
elements supplied by the two imaginative young writers. Jan’s story has an ultra sophisticated 
tone, satirically revealing a girl’s dream of being grown up and suggesting that the watch was 
stolen because of frustrated young love. Don’s version is then portrayed with the same characters 
but in a distinctly different vein. As Don sees it, parents are the cause of all teen-age woes. 
Mr. Cameron appears as a comically frightening monster against whom the young people must 
unite for protection. That evening the same group meets for Jan’s party. Thoroughly aroused 
after reading the fantastic stories, Mr. Cameron determines to find out what really did happen. 
His curiosity is gratified, but only after several harrowing experiences which make him realize the 
gulf between his adult world and the unpredictable realm of the youngsters. Jan and Don become 


reconciled and agree to be non-competitive joint editors. 





DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street °* New York 16, N.Y. 








The Glass Menagerie, Troupe 1581, White 
Station High School, Memphis, Tenn., 
Robert E. Crain, Sponsor 





THE GLASS MENAGERIE 
White Station High School, Memphis, Tenn. 
ig HAS been my desire for several 

years to direct a play that would 
give my students a chance to show their 
real ability at creating a character and 
sustaining the mood of a play. Tennes- 
see Williams Glass Menagerie proved 
to be the play. 

Each of the four parts in the play 
gives the actor a chance to display his 
talents in a very agreeable manner. The 
casting is not so serious a problem as 
it would appear. When my students 
learned that we planned a production 
of a serious, adult drama, they were 
eager to do the very best job possible. 

From the directors viewpoint the 
Glass Menagerie is a real challenge. He 
has the problem of coaching adult emo- 
tions from teenagers, and they are able 
to convey these emotions with consid- 
erable realism. 

The only possible production problem 
would be that of lighting. We managed 
to borrow a portable dimmer from one 
of the local colleges. This same effect 
could be obtained by a total blackout 
between each scene, however. 

We learned from this production that 
it is well worth our time and effort to 
do a play of the calibre of Glass Men- 
agerie, and we shall do at least one such 
production a year in addition to a com- 
mercial project. 

I’m sure Tennessee Williams was not 
aware that this beautiful play would 
ever be done by the high schools; how- 
ever, it lends itself beautifully to the 
needs of the high school theater. 


Rospert E. CRAIN 
Sponsor, Troupe 1581 
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LADIES IN RETIREMENT 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., High School 
ADIES IN RETIREMENT is as re- 
warding to perform as it is demand- 
ing to produce. Being a murder mys- 
tery, it holds audience attention fully; 
having only one male part and six fe- 
male parts makes it even more interest- 
ing. 

As our second and final all-school 
production of the year, we thought a 
play of this type would be perfect. Its 
elaborate set and costumes, as well as 
the special effects and lighting, make 
it among the real “production” plays. 

It was necessary to construct extra 
pieces for the set. Among the added 
materials were an oven built into a 
wall, steps going up onstage and lead- 
ing down behind stage and an electrical 
apparatus to give the effect of a burn- 
ing fire in the fireplace. This was done 
by wrapping aluminum foil on a rotat- 
ing cylinder and shining colored lights 
on the prop behind — logs. 

We used stencils to paint roses on 
the walls, and bricks were painted 
around the fireplace. Lighting effects 
demanded precision to provide enough 
illumination to see the actors, yet still 
little enough to make it seem as if two 
lanterns onstage were supplying the 
only light. Diffused overhead lighting 
with small spotlights were used for a 
near-blackout during the murder scene. 
Speakers on both sides of the stage pro- 
vided realistic wind effects. 


On the acting side, having seven act- 
ors (with almost all large parts) gave 
the actors a chance to develop their true 
characters and further develop their 
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own acting skill. They all worked hard 
under a tedious rehearsal schedule. 
All in all the play employed the work 
of 125 students. A combination of spe- 
cial lighting effects, elaborate costumes, 
a rich set and skillful acting made the 
production of Ladies In Retirement a 
theatrical treat for our audience of 700. 
Jon Bassetr 
Student Advisor, Troupe 534 


LILIOM 
Forest Lake, Minn., High School 

ILIOM was one of the most chal- 

lenging and satisfying plays that was 
put on by a high school class in our 
school. It is a poignant story of a bark- 
er, Liliom, in an amusement park in 
the outskirts of Budapest, Hungary. 
Liliom was well-liked by the girls that 
came to the amusement park. But one, 
Julie, takes his eye. 

In one of the first scenes of the play, 
Julie and Liliom fall in love, and this 
romantic mood dominates the remain- 
der of the play. 

After marriage Liliom is brutal and 
seems to be heartless in his feelings 
toward Julie. He doesn’t feel hike work- 
ing and becomes involved in a plot to 
rob a man carrying a payroll. Liliom 
wants the money to bring his wife and 
expected child to America. 








Ladies in Retirement, Troupe 534, Mamaroneck, New York, 
High School, Ruth S. Becker, Director 
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Liliom is shot during the act and 
brought back to Julie. Only then does 
Liliom admit that he loves his wife, 
and Julie reveals her feelings towards 
him. 

Liliom goes to the Beyond and after 
sixteen years in the fires of purifica- 
tion, returns to earth to do one good 
deed. He knows that he has a daughter 
and wants so very much to do some- 
thing for her. 

He re-appears in the garden of Julie 
and their daughter and tries to give his 
daughter a star from heaven. When 
she says something to hurt him, he slaps 
her. From that moment, both Julie and 
her daughter feel the presence of Lilicm. 
Liliom returns to heaven and the play 
ends. 

This play was very difficult in many 
ways. The seven scenes instead of the 
usual three-act division presented prob- 
lems of set changes al pacing. The 
moving of scenery for the seven scenes 
with little noise and with less time pre- 
sented some difficulty. We found the 
wagon stage method the easiest and 
quickest. In this method the scenery 
is mounted on large rolling platforms 
and rolled in and out of place when 
needed. 

We felt that there were two technical 
aspects of our production which proved 
especially interesting. In the Prologue 
and the Scene in the Beyond we used 
wing flats painted in a stylistic manner 
to represent circus tents. In fact our 
whole Scene in the Beyond was han- 


dled in a stylistic manner rather than 
the conventional court room set, for we 
attempted to make the court a reflec- 
tion of Liliom’s image of a carnival in 
heaven. In addition to using the wing 
flats described, we placed the judge in 
a sparkling, cloud-surrounded _ ticket 
booth, and projected a ferris wheel on- 
to a sky cyclorama. 

Including all the extras, our cast num- 

ered over forty. The lead roles are 
long and difficult, but because the leads 
are young persons, high school actors 
can, with devotion and _ persistence, 
make them convincing. 


Mavis STELTZNER 
Secretary, Troupe 1026 


LUTE SONG 
Menlo Atherton H. S., Atherton, Cal. 


F YOU want a play which will be 

stimulating to direct, challenging to 
act, and able to catch and hold an audi- 
ence, Lute Song is the one. Doing a 
play from another culture is something 
that is as educational as it is entertain- 
ing. Lute Song was one of the most 
beautiful plays we have done. The 
secret is that you can make it as compli- 
cated or simple as you want, and it still 
stands as a great performance. I have 
seen it produced with elaborate scenery 
and costumes, and then again in the 
simplest manner. We took the latter 
road. We used huge satin banners in 
interesting manners and patterns to in- 
dicate the scene’s location. The colors 
alone were fun to use and work with, 
but then to think of all the different 
manners in which to arrange these ban- 
ners was stimulating. Having no space 
in which to fly anything, this was ideal. 
We used “property men,” dressed in 
black as in the Chinese theater, who 
changed the banners at the end of each 
scene, and who helped the actors into 





Liliom, T 





een 


Eugene H. Bunge, Director 


January, 1961 





Lute Song, Troupe 1383, Menlo-Atherton 
High School, Atherton, Calif., Stanley |. 
Dorfer, Director 





costumes right on stage, also in the 
manner of the Chinese theater. 

We worried that the costume prob- 
lem might be too great to overcome, 
but when we asked for robes and cos- 
tumes, the entire school donated them. 
We had more than enough, so the pro- 
duction looked rich and beautiful. Al- 
though some of the royal robes had 
to be made, they were simple enough 
that no great problem existed. Head- 
dresses also presented problems, but 
with some ingenuity and work they too 
looked lovely. 

We used raised platforms on which 
most of the action took place. These 
gave us the use of levels, and were 
wonderful for grouping pictures and 
making the playing tight. The street 
was played in front a the platforms, 
and we did have a traveler curtain 
which helped move the action along. 

The play gave our actors a wonderful 
chance to study another culture and 
play with “restrained action,” a style 
with which young people have a prob- 
lem. Once into the play, the characteri- 
zations developed and a smooth and 
polished performance resulted. 


STANLEY I. DORFER 
Sponsor, Troupe 13838 





PUBLISHERS 
The Glass Menagerie, Ladies in Retirement, 
Dramatists Play Service, New York City. 
Liliom, Samuel French, New York City. 


Lute Song, Dramatic Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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CHILDREN’S THEATER — A CHALLENGE 
TO THE BEST STUDENT ACTORS 


REQUENTLY when Thespian spon- 
sors are questioned about the pos- 
sibility of their troupes’ producing 

plays for children, the reply is a direct 
statement or an implication that this 
area of theater is regarded by their 
Thespians as too “childish” for their con- 
sideration. While the adult directors 
and sponsors know that this relegation 
of Children’s Theater to some position 
beneath the consideration of good stu- 
dent producers is not valid, the problem 
is often that of convincing the high 
school actors of the challenge of this 
type of theater. 

Recently, this director, while working 
on an adult production, heard two Thes- 
pians who were members of the cast of 
Arms and the Man (and thoroughly 
enjoying the experience) preaching to 
non-Thespian members of the cast the 
sermon of the importance and thrill of 
working on Children’s Theater, and urg- 
ing them to tryout for the cast of the 
forthcoming children’s play. Since these 
two students are Merit Scholarship semi- 
finalists and leaders both in the school’s 
accelerated classes and in the activity 
program, it seemed that their opinions 
should carry some weight. Accordingly, 
these two Thespians were asked to state 
insofar as possible their reasons for 
special interest in Children’s Theater. 

Sandra Wheat, who is treasurer of 
Troupe 1000, in addition to working in 
all of our children’s plays, interpreted 
Mrs. Fisher in The Show-off and Cath- 
erine Petkoff in Arms and the Man. She 
chose to trace her interest through her 
experience as a member of the audience 
at children’s plays before she came to 
the high school. 

Sandra says, “When I was about seven 
years old, I saw my first children’s play, 
Alice in Wonderland. Like most children 
who go to these plays, I don’t remember 
much about the plot or the cast but 
recall vividly some of the exciting scenes 
and tricks. My most vivid memory is 
of the scene where the Queen of Hearts 
and her court chased Alice until she 
woke up from her dream. The cast 
achieved the effect of the chase by run- 
ning in place. I was fascinated, but 
couldn't understand why they didn't 
move or how Alice managed to escape 
without moving. When I got home, I 
tried running in place just to see what 
happened. That was my first contact 
with stage devices. Another memorable 
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Finale of The Three Bears, Troupe 1000, Upper Darby, Pa., Senior High School, e* 





Frieda Reed, Maizie Weil, Co-sponsors 





scene from this play was the one with 
the Mad Hatter and the March Hare, 
and of course the Dormouse. I especially 
liked to see it jump out of its teapot, 
which I later learned was really a barrel 
fashioned to look like a huge teapot. All 
of the over-sized props and the bright 
costumes in the production delighted me. 

“I didn't see another play until I was 
in the fifth grade. That year, my family 
and I moved to Upper Darby, and I 
could go to the plays without being 
taken by a friend, as I had been for 
Alice in Wonderland. That year I saw 
Simple Simon. Again I remembered 
only the special scenes and tricks. I can 
still see the clothes jumping out of the 
huge clothes basket and dancing. During 
this past year when I was _ looking 
through our costume closets, I came 
across a costume that had a flap with 
reversible red and green sides. Then I 
recalled the change of colors on the 
costumes when the Queen’s nose changed 
color, according to her varying moods. 
I remembered then that the flag on the 
castle changed color to let the people 
know what the Queen’s mood was on 
any particular day. A last memorable 
trick that has stayed with me was that 
of the tree that grew right on the stage, 
and grew again after it had been 
chopped down. All of these tricks and 
scenes and of course Simon’s big ears, 
the source of the play’s lesson, have 
stayed in my memory as a part of a 
pleasant experience. 

“While in fifth grade I also saw a 
dance pantomime of Sleeping Beauty. 
This method of telling a story to children 
is stil] a part of the program of Troupe 
1000. Since I already ee this story 
very well, I remembered the plot of this 
production. The story was very simply 
told by a narrator, and since I knew the 
story, I could give some attention to the 
costumes and dancing, which I loved. 
I decided even as a fifth grader that I 
would like to work in that kind of play 
sometime. In fact both the plays and 
the dance pantomime made such an 
impression on me that I determined to 
become a member of the Thespian 
troupe when I got to high school. 


“All through junior high school, I 
worked on plays to better my chances. 
Finally, I reached the high school, tried 
out, and gained apprenticeship. Since 
then I have worked in most of our pro- 
ductions, and while I enjoy the work in 
adult plays, I love children’s plays. 
There is something special about them. 
I suppose it has something to do with 
the sudden hush that comes over a noisy 
audience of children when the lights go 
out, and there are the murmured ‘ahs 
of approval when the children see the 
sets and witness the various tricks and 
stage devices. The element of surprise 
is important too. One never knows what 
the children will say or how they will 
respond. Perhaps because of this ele- 
ment of uncertainty and because of the 
hard work required to hold the attention 
of young audiences, their applause and 
their exclamations later when they come 
backstage are something very wonderful. 
Yes! I do like adult theater, but to use 
a Troupe 1000 saying, Children’s Thea- 
ter is My Best Thing!” 

Jack Finarelli, vice-president of 
Troupe 1000, approaches an analysis of 
his preference for Children’s Theater 
from a somewhat different angle: that 
of the challenge to the high school actor 
of getting and holding children’s audi- 
ences. This is Jack’s version of the ap- 
peal of Children’s Theater. 

“As a Thespian, I have appeared in 
three children’s plays: Pinocchio, The 
Three Bears, and the dance pantomime, 
The Pied Piper. 1 have also had the 
opportunity to play the title role, Aubry 
Piper, in The Show-off as well as the 
role of Major Petkoff in Shaw's Arms 
and the Man. From my experience in 
these productions, I have found that I 
prefer the work in Children’s Theater, 
and this does not mean that I don’t enjoy 
adult theater too. It is just that it seems 
to me that playing to a children’s audi- 
ence offers more of a challenge to the 
actors skill and resourcefulness. 

“My first experience in high school 
theater came when I portrayed Pinocchio 
in Madge Miller's adaptation of this 
story. The role called for my being on 
stage for almost the entire production, 
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By popular request, Mr. Corey’s arrangement of this Biblical book, for dramatic purposes, has 
now been made available in printed form. 


Designed for choral presentation, in an altar setting, and accompanied by photographs of the 
Byzantine motif developed by Mrs. Corey, the book traces the odyssey of this ntti produc- 
tion, which began with a week’s engagement at the Brussels Fair in 1958, and has now become 
an annual tourist attraction at Pineville, Kentucky. 


An important contribution to the literature of religious drama everywhere. 


“One of the most impressive religicus dramas. The 
decor, script, and production are of exceptional power.” 


E. Martin Browne 
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which gave me an excellent chance not 
only to acquaint myself with the audi- 
ence but also to learn how a child audi- 
ence reacts to various situations. 

‘I found early that the children in an 
audience do not behave because they 
are polite but because they are being 
entertained, and thev must be convinced 
in order to sul: -1ibe to the mood of 
belief in what is going on. When they 
see or hear something that does not 
agree with their child logic, they do not 
wait to see the outcome of the situation, 
but rather they voice their suggestions 
to the actors. Pinocchio contained a 
number of situations which afforded the 
actors a chance to be exposed to the 
verbal suggestions of the audience. I 
remember that my reaction to the first 
of these outbursts was one of frustration, 
but this feeling was immediately re- 
placed with the idea that the audience 
was a challenge and that I had to con- 
vince them. With this attitude I now 
enjoy working my way out of the pre- 
dicaments created by their challenging 
comments. 

“An example of this type of situation 
in Pinocchio was the one in which Pin- 
occhio is told to count to one thousand, 
and the script runs, ‘one, two, three, five, 
nine, two hundred, four hundred fifty- 
three, nine hundred twenty-five, one 
thousarid.’ During this scene and for a 
few seconds after it, several of the child 
prodigies in the audience informed Pin- 
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occhio that he was not counting all the 
numbers. Another such situation oc- 
curred when Pinocchio was being chased 
by Fire Eater. This scene is produced 
as a transition in front of the closed cur- 
tain while the scenery is being shifted. 
After an exciting chase the climax comes 
when Fire Eater stands in front of the 
center of the curtain and Pinocchio 
crawls out on his hands and knees right 
between Fire Eater’s legs. While he was 
coming out, the children screamed to 
him to go back or run away. One little 
boy in the front ran to the apron of the 
stage and tried to direct me to safety 
by jumping up and down and pointing 
to the dangerous Fire Eater. 

“My next children’s play was Charlotte 
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Chorpenning’s The Three Bears, in 
which I played Little Bear. As in 
Pinocchio there are scenes in which the 
excitement of the story incites the chil- 
dren to make comments and suggestions. 
At one point when Goldilocks was hid- 
ing under the bed, and Grizzly was 
searching for her but not looking at the 
right place, one child in the audience 
called out, ‘She’s under the bed, Stupid.’ 

“These examples merely cite some’ of 
the disconcerting situations with which 
the inexperienced actor is met, and they 
are real challenges to the actor to stay 
in character and convince those livel 
young theater goers. Despite the hal 
lenges to the actors which children pro- 
vide, they are the most appreciative 
audiences that an actor can have. There 
is nothing like the feeling of inner satis- 
faction to be experienced by the actors 
in children’s plays as they see the chil- 
dren smiling and glowing after the pro- 
duction. This evidence of real pleasure 
on the children’s faces is to me more 
than sufficient payment for the many 
hours of work necessitated by the pro- 
duction of any good production for 
children.” 

These are just two examples of earnest 
Thespians and excellent students who 
find Children’s Theater a rewarding ex- 
perience. Give it a chance in your 
troupe! Children’s Theater requires the 
best that you can give, and rewards in 
satisfaction are great! 
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PUEBLO, COLORADO Troupe 37 


Centennial High’s Drama Department wound 
up the ’59-’60 season in a blaze of glory with 
the production of The Diary of Anne Frank 
last May. The play delighted capacity audi- 
ences with its warmth, laughter, and pathos. 

We're off to a running start again this year 
with preparations for our Second Annual 
Readers Theater —two hours of pure interpre- 
tive reading, without a set on the stage. This 
effort was very well received last year, as we 
hope it will be this. 

In December we will be sponsoring and 
directing the all-school Varieties, and then 
sometime in February we go into Look Home- 
ward, Angel. We expect to be working like 
madmen, and, as always, enjoying every mo- 
ment of it. — Barbara Anderson, President 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA Troupe 155 


Preparations for Rodgers and Hammerstein's 
Oklahoma! accented the tempo of fall activities 
at Hastings Senior High on the widespread 
Nebraska plains. Troupe 155, sponsored by 
Ronald Veburg, presented the hit musical to 
capacity audiences on November 14 and 15. 
Ambitious Thespians, headed by president Dick 
Pedersen, arranged the Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and Easter convocations. Throughout the 
year the troupe assumed countless responsibil- 
ities for staging the student convocations. 

Nineteen students were initiated into the 
troupe. A late May reception honored eleven 
graduating Thespians. For the semi-monthly 
Thursday evening meetings students presented 
readings, skits, plays, demonstrations, and dis- 
cussions. 

Rainy April failed to dampen the troupe’s 
spirits, for one of its members received out- 
standing recognition in extemporaneous speak- 
ing and discussion at the University of Nebras- 
kas Fine Arts Festival. May 6 and 7 marked 
the colorful senior production of Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay. Troupe secretary 
Deanna Gray, who played Emily Kimbrough, 
received the Outstanding Thespian award. 

Troupe 155 eagerly anticipates another active 
year in 1960-61 under the leadership of presi- 
dent-elect Janice Deeds.—Jerry Stromer, 
Scribe 


COLO. SPRINGS, COLO. Troupe 1978 


We started a new troupe in a new school 
this year. One of our first problems was not 
being able to use the auditorium until Decem- 
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ber. We had many “firsts” during the year. 
In addition to being the first club to get a 
charter, we sponsored the first play at Wasson. 
This was Our Town by Thornton Wilder, given 
the eighth and ninth of December. Through 
the year we worked on the Christmas program, 
the Junior play, Harvey, the Senior play, The 
Night of January 16th, and participated in the 
Fine Arts Fair. May 24 was the night of our 
banquet and formal initiation of twelve new 
members. Our last “first” was being chosen 
for the first Best Club of the Year award. Look- 
ing back over the year we feel that we have 
built a pretty good foundation for the work of 
Thespian Troupe 1978 in future years. — Diana 
]. Stewart, Secretary 


PAONIA, COLORADO Troupe 1755 


Our second annual Children’s Theater pro- 
duction was so real to the children in the 
audience that they talked to Dodo in The 
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BROADWAY LINE-UP 


(Morosco), comedy-drama, 
Melvyn Douglas, Lee Tracy. 

BYE, BYE, BIRDIE (54th St. Theater), 
musical comedy, Chita Rivera, Dick Van Dyke. 

FIORELLO (Broadhurst), musical comedy, 
Tom Besley, Pat Stanley. 

MIRACLE WORKER (Playhouse), drama, 
Anne Bancroft, Patty Duke. 

MUSIC MAN (Broadway), musical comedy. 

MY FAIR LADY (Hellinger), musical com- 
edy, Michael Allinson, Pamela Charles. 

PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT (Hayes), 
comedy drama, James Daly, Barbara Baxely, 
Robert Webber. 

TAKE ME ALONG (Shubert), musical 
comedy, William Bendix, Eileen Herlie, Sidney 
Blackmer. 

TENDERLOIN (46th St.), musical comedy, 
Maurice Evans. 

TOYS IN THE ATTIC (Hudson), drama. 
Jason Robards, Jr., Maureen Stapleton. 

SOUND OF MUSIC (Lunt-Fontanne), mu- 
sical drama, Mary Martin. 





Clown Who Ran Away. Suzette Roberts as 
Dodo took their unexpected questions and com- 
ments like a trouper. 

“Who done it?” was the big question as the 
junior class play Who Dunit unfolded. 

Gerri Kuretich as Emily in the senior produc- 
tion of Our Town won the best acting award. 
She was selected by the members of the Thes- 
pian Troupe. 

Sally Boland, outstanding senior drama stu- 
dent, cut The Merchant of Venice into a 30 
minute production. This cutting was presented 
at the Western Slope Drama Festival. 

These productions highlighted our °59-’60 
season, but the drama department — 80 stu- 
dents out of an enrollment of 200 — presented 
a school assembly and three one-acts for civic 
organizations. — Karen Hutchins, Scribe 


LADUE, MISSOURI Troupe 1109 


The plans for the activities of this year’s 
Troupe will maintain the traditions which we 
have set im the past and also set new heights 
for participation in all facets of the dramatic 
arts at our school. In addition to presenting 
two major dramatic efforts and a musical play 
(in co-ordination with the music department ) 
each year, as had been our custom until two 
years ago, we have arranged for a full schedule 
ef varieus dramatic efforts with other troupes 
in our area and state. Most important to our 
troupe this year was the appointment of James 
C. Striby, our sponsor, to the post of Missouri 
State Thespian Director at the National Thes- 
pian Corvention at Indiana University last 
June, because this means that we will hold 
the State Conference this year (April 22) at 
our school. 

However, at present most of our plans are 
directed toward the month of December. We 
lead off this month on the 2nd and 8rd with 
the well-known mystery, The Bat, by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and Hopwell Avery. A short 
week later, the famous comedian, Buster Kea- 
ton, will speak to the area’s Thespians as a 
prelude to the St. Louis Area Thespian One- 
Act Play Festival, which will be presented the 
following day with the aid of the nearby Fer- 
guson Troupe 747. On the Sunday of that 
same weekend many of the participants in the 
Play Festival will attend the evening perform- 
ance of the road company of Once upon a 
Mattress, in which Buster Keaton is starring. 
Included in this special treat will be a tour of 
the New American Theater in St. Louis. The 
following week we shall have our Annual Fall 
Induction Ceremony; and that will be followed 
later in the month by a reunion party with 
fermer members. 

We are a most fortunate troupe in having 
wonderful technical crews which helped pro- 
duce last year’s plays: Lo and Behold!, Briga- 
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doon, and Teahouse of the August Moon in 
addition to other past successes: Liliom, The 
Fortune Teller, Rebecca, Mrs. McThing, Janu- 
ary Thaw, Ten Little Indians, and Charmed I’m 
Sure, a musical written by two of our own 
talented members. This year’s second play will 
be presented in March and the musical in May. 
As an active troupe we take pride in furthering 
the dramatic arts in our school, as well as en- 
couraging other troupes to become more active. 
We are looking forward to an overwhelming, 

productive year! — Charles Edwin Luedde, 
Secretary. 


POINTE CLAIRE, QUEBEC Troupe 2020 


The first Thespian Troupe in Montreal was 
opened with a bang in December, when John 
Rennie High School Thespians presented their 
own hilariously funny version of that age-old 
story of Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp. 

The Easter term produced the human inter- 
est story of Rusty from Redrock and the tragic 
Monkey’s Paw. Both are one-act plays. 

John Rennie prides itself on having the first 
Thespian Troupe in such a theater-minded city 
as Montreal, and we hope to have our standard 
in keeping with that of our excellent profes- 
sional companies. However, this will mean 
work, and hard work, but judging by our pres- 
ent enthusiasm we can do it. — Diana Berwick, 
Secretary 


ANNISTON, ALABAMA Troupe 1018 


Unusual distinctions came to several mem- 
bers of Troupe 1018 during the school year 
1959-60. Mary Glass was selected to preside 
cver the Student Council of the Walter H. 
Trumbauer Drama Festival at Alabama Col- 
lege. Diana Higginbotham won a four-year 
college scholarship for placing first in a state- 
wide oratorical on “Great Men of the South.” 
Patsy Campbell and Alma Fulwider in the 
senior play, Meet Me in St. Louis, had a most 
exciting experience. Pfc. Bob Holloway, serv- 
ing a required “hitch” in the army at nearby 
Ft. McClellen and on leave from the Broadway 
cast of Little Mary Sunshine, asked the girls 
to be in the cast of his all-star show scheduled 
for summer production. 

New president, talented Bill Molly, won first 
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place in the state contest sponsored by the 
Knights of Pythias on the topic, “2000 A.D.” 
He will speak in the regional contest in Arkan- 
sas late this month. — Judy Scroggins, Secretary 


QUINCY, WASHINGTON Troupe 1407 


A person, unfamiliar with our Dramatics 
Instructors methods at rehearsal, might be 
shocked when attending one! Much shoutin 
of criticisms and methods of the “Junior Actors 
is heard sounding from his direction. But this 
is old stuff to the Thespians of Quincy High 
School! The highlights of this year’s Thespian 
activities have been the Creative Dramatics 
Meetings, held in one of the Thespian’s base- 
ment. Here, all personalities are dropped, self- 
control is forgotten, and much fun is had! Good 
training in expression is gained, besides many 
laughs and full stomachs due to the Thes- 
pians' mothers! One of the biggest projects 
for our troupe has been the presentation of 
Dino, taken from the television production of 
the same name. Compliments were snowed 
upon our instructor and the actors. Here the 
staging and lighting were problems, but we 
came through with flying colors. — Judy Mc- 
Connell, Secretary 


DELAWARE, OHIO Troupe 420 


The Delaware Willis chapter of the National 
Thespian Society completed another active 
and successful year under their coach, Lois Gil- 
bert, and their advisor, Mrs. N. S. Hearn. The 
Great Big Doorstep, which was presented dur- 
ing the first semester, was followed in February 
by three one-act plavs. The Long Christmas 
Dinner by Thornton Wilder was given in regu- 
lar staging; The Patchwork Quilt by Rachel 
Field was presented in readers’ theater; and 
Eugene O’Neil’s In the Zone was acted in an 
arena style. The Thespians also participated 
with the music department in presenting Babes 
in Toyland. These plays offered an opportunity 
for the students to earn the required twentv 
points for Thespian membership. — Charlotte 
Cordial, Secretary 


WESTMINSTER, COLO. Troupe 1942 


As our annual Thespian project our Troupe 
performed John Patrick’s play, The Curious 
Savage. This play is one of those wonderful 
classics that is simply ideal for a good, hard 
working troupe. The production problems are 
practically nil, and there are plenty of good 
parts for every one. 

As the climax of our year we had an informal 
initiation ceremony for our 26 new Thespians. 

For the first time we are giving “Tessie” 
awards as our answer to the Oscar. This estab- 
lishes a tradition that will be carried on from 
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year to year. These along with our “Best Thes- 
pian” award and certificates of recognition to 
outstanding seniors will be given on our class 
day. The persons to receive these awards are 
voted on by the members of the troupe and 
faculty committees. 

All in all we have had a good year and we 
are very proud of our members and their 
efforts to turther the cause of drama in high 
school. — Darline Olsen, Secretary 


BELLFLOWER, CALIF. Troupe 1442 


In honor of National Library Week Troupe 
1442 with four other clubs sponsored a special 
benefit performance of the Spring Studio Pro- 
duction, The Night Is My Enemy. The $100 
proceeds were donated to the school library to 
purchase new books. Each of the books pur- 
chased will have a plaque bearing the name of 
the club who donated the money. Campus 
groups who participated in the benefit were 
the California Scholarship Federation, Latin 
a Spanish Club, and the Creative Writing 
Club. 


Following the Senior Play, Gidget, and the 
five-day run of The Night Is My Enemy, one- 
acts were presented at a local Junior High 
School assembly. 


Wrapping up our Dramatic season was the 
Pasadena Playhouse One-Act Play Tournament. 
Sydney Helm, senior, received the Best Actress 
Award for her outstanding performance as 
Peggy in Goodby to the Clown. — Glenda Lou 
Vaughn, Scribe 


DENISON, TEXAS Troupe 1609 


For the first time since the organization of 
Troupe 1609, in 1956, the one-act play con- 
test cast was made up entirely of senior Thes- 
pian members. Ten members played twelve 
parts in Jean Anouilh’s The Lark, which was 
presented on the Texas Women’s University 
Campus at Denton, Texas. 


This year the Denison Thespians as a club 
has presented stunts during football season, 
ase play reviews, attended out-of-town col- 
ege productions, such as Come Back Little 
Sheba, and the club held the formal Thespian 
Initiation Ceremony May 16, 1960, for thirty- 
four new Thespian members. Senior Thespian 
officers and chairmen represented the import- 
ance of speech, music, literature, dance, the 
alphabet, and Thespis in drama. Edwardine 
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McCoy, the troupe sponsor, presented gradu- 
ating seniors letters of recommendation for 
college membership in the National Thespian 
Society. Troupe 1609 has had a memorable 
1959-60 dramatic year.— Jo Ann Gus, Secretary 


RIVERTON, WYO. Troupe 1887 


Thespian Troupe 1887, sponsored by Lois 
Sackman, wishes to express greetings to all 
other Thespians and those interested in dra- 
matic work and production. We wish to tell 
you of the activities we participated in this 
year. 


For our Fall Initiation we held a Masquerade 
Party with charades so we could be properly 
identified. This was greatly enjoyed by all. 
Later this year we produced a “Night of One- 
Acts.” The plays were Suppressed Desires by 
Susan Glaspell; Trifles by Susan Glaspell; The 
Wonder Hat by Goodman and Hechtand; and 
Sorry, Wrong Number by Lucille Fletcher. We 
felt this was a very great success monetarily 
and technically. 


Since our troupe has been active only two 
years, we feel it has grown rapidly. We started 
with eight charter members, and after our 
Spring initiation ‘ve shall have 30 members. 
For final touches our Spring Initiation is to be 
* Beatnick confab. — Beverly McCrary, Presi- 

nt. 


DENVER CITY, TEXAS Troupe 1943 


Denver City High School has enjoyed a very 
successful year, and the Thespians have re- 
ceived their share of honors and acclaim. 


Despite the fact that Thespians won a num- 
ber of speaking events in district and region, 
our one-act play kept the limelight. The Lesson 
by Eugene Ionesco was our selection. Don 
Ward was named best actor in district 4AA, 
Interscholastic League competition; Mary Bo- 
hannon and Karen Guerry were placed on the 
all-star cast. 


In Region I, we again received first place, 
Don Ward again being named _best-actor; 
Karen Guerry was named best-actress, and 
Mary Bohannon was named to the all-star cast. 

At the state meet in Austin in May, the play 
received second place. Don Ward received 
first mention on the all star cast; Karen Guerry 
received an honorable mention to the all state 
cast. Mary Bohannon was named best actress 
at state and was awarded the Samuel French 
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award for the best performance in conference 


The cast received another honor, that of be- 
ing chosen the most cooperative cast and crew 
to work with of the twenty-four shows at the 
state meet. I understand Loredo, Texas, shared 
this award. I feel that our part of the award 
was largely due to the efforts of my crew mem- 
bers, Marilyn McElroy and Robert Dyer. — 
Virginia Myers, Sponsor 


NEW BRIGHTON, MINN. Troupe 1966 


“The best high school production I’ve ever 
seen” was a frequent comment made about 
Troupe 1966's production of Life with Father. 
Both nights we had a_ standing-room-only 
crowd. We were very proud because this was 
the first time in our school’s history of six years 
that we had drawn crowds of this size. The 
money we took in paid for a new set of flats 
and costumes which we made ourselves. About 
50 students worked on the production. Our 
mone is only two years old and growing 
quickly. We have high hopes for future years. 
Plans for fall center around Land of the 
Dragon, a children’s play. We will tour the 
grade schools in our school district. From past 
years we have found that the children enjoy 
and look forward to the plays, and we have 
fun producing them. Touring with a play 
gives us a taste of actual theater life. — Pam 
Johnson, President 


KANSAS CITY, MO. Troupe 1313 


This year we, the Thespian Troupe 1318 of 
Van Horn High School, have completed what 
we think is a full and complete year. Our main 
highlight was the planning and presenting of 
The Diary of Anne Frank, our spring play. The 
staging of this play was, as we thought, quite 
intricate. We had four different levels on stage 
at all times, and each level was a room. The 
flats with their backs turned toward the audi- 
ence were painted with chipped plaster and 
bricks to give the effect of an attic. The hang- 
ing overhead lights were practical, with pull 
chains so that the actors could turn them on 
and off while on stage. The overhead mikes 
were masked with paper shades so that they 
could not be distinguished from the lights. 

Our programs for the play were made in the 
form of a diary, and the idea behind each 
scene was printed in script type. These pro- 
grams were three by four inches and had six 
pages to give it the effect of a book. 

We also presented before the entire school 
the play, The Monkey’s Paw. We found that 
the play was accepted by most, and it also set 
the foundation for The Diary. 

We are planning a co-meeting with a neigh- 
boring Thespian Troupe —the purpose to pre- 
sent a play and to form better inter-school 
relations. 

We have tried to set up a foundation this 
year that the troupe of the future might use 
as its building blocks in going higher. We try 
to do things that will help our school and our 
community, and we hope that all of the things 
that we have done this year will help our pur- 
pose. — Karson Morrison, President 


MOSSYROCK, WASH. Troupe 1980 


Last year was the first year our Thespian 
Troupe has worked under National Head- 
quarters. The students that have taken part 
in dramatics at Mossyrock have gained confi- 
dence in themselves when they appear on the 
stage. They have also learned to work with 
other people and have recognized some of the 
minor details of acting. 

The plays presented at our school last year 
were The Curious Savage, Around the World 
in 80 Days, This Strange Night, and Shadow 
of a Dream, which was in competition with 
three other schools. 

An outstanding actress and actor were chosen 
from all the plays presented. The two selected 
were Terri Inmon from the play, Curious 
Savage, and Gilbert Workman for the play, 
Around the World in 80 Days. 


January, 1961 


We have had a very successful year and we 
hope to do more concerning dramatics to en- 
courage more participation and bigger member- 
ship. — Rochelle Pearcy, President 


GLENROCK, WYO. Troupe 63 


Our Thespian Troupe 63 sponsored three 
three-act plays during the school year, Domes- 
tic Symphony, Mrs. Temple’s Telegram, and 
Take Care of My Little Girl. Mrs. Temple’s 
Telegram was produced with early Twentieth 
Century costumes and scenery, which added to 
the interest of the students who were chosen 
for the cast and the production staff. 

We closed the year by initiating twelve new 
members. The initiation ceremony was fol- 
lowed by an Academy Award program, honor- 
ing the students who had been outstanding as 
members of the play casts or in production 
service. — Scribe 


DUBUQUE, IOWA Troupe 69 


Dubuque, Iowa, has had ample opportuni- 
ties to observe Troupe 69 in action during 
1959-1960. Our public productions were The 
Defiance of David Charles, A Man Called 
Peter, and A Roomful of Roses. 

Two of our annual social functions were the 
banquet on April 12 at which a former Thes- 
pian was speaker, and our picnic on May 25 
honoring our Senior members. Two main pro- 
jects sponsored by us for our school social life 
were a dance in February and a one-act play 
for an all school assembly during the Christ- 
mas season. Thespian members also appeared 
in the all-school variety show, Color Cues. 
Special programs were given for local civic 
clubs. 

All in all, Troupe 69 has experienced a 
gratifying year. Our remaining members are 
looking forward eagerly to the 1960-1961 
school year and are hoping to have some am- 
bitious students qualify for our Thespian 
Society. — Connie Smith, Secretary 


WEST SALEM, WISC. Troupe 1226 


John Patrick’s The Curious Savage proved 
to be a challenging play for our spring pro- 
duction. Basically, the play is a comedy and 
must be played as such. The first challenge to 
our cast was interpreting the roles of the in- 
mates of a mental institution. Although they 
are humorous characters, we discovered that 
they could not be portrayed strictly as such. 
Each of them had had great tragedy in his life. 

A second challenge came in varying the 
mood of the play. We helped our actors feel 
the emotion of some of the more serious scenes 
through the use of appropriate background 
music. This music proved so effective that it 
was kept in the final production. 

As our stage is small, we had a problem de- 
signing a set which would give the feeling of 
the spaciousness required. We discovered that 
by using dark trim against a light wall back- 
ground we achieved the desired effect. 

Another problem was the blue hair of Mrs. 
Savage, which was solved by the purchase of 





COMING YOUR WAY 

LOOK IN ANY WINDOW, drama, Paul 
Anka, Ruth Roman. (AA) 

THE WACKIEST SHIP IN THE ARMY, 
comedy, Jack Lemmon, Ricky Nelson. (COL) 

CRY FOR HAPPY, comedy-drama, Glenn 
Ford, Miiko Taka, Donald O’Connor. (COL) 

ALL IN A NIGHT’S WORK, comedy, Dean 
Martin, Shirley MacLaine. (PAR) 

SANCTUARY, drama, Lee Remick, Yves 
Montand, Odetta, Bradford Dillman. (20TH-F) 

CLEOPATRA, drama, Elizabeth Taylor, 
Stephan Boyd. (20TH-F) 

EXODUS, drama, Paul Newman, Eva Marie 
Saint. (UA) 

ROMANOFF AND JULIET, comedy, Peter 
Ustinov, Sandra Dee, John Gavin. (UI) 

GOLD OF THE SEVEN SAINTS, outdoor 
drama, Clint Walker, Leticia Roman. (WAR) 

FANNY, Leslie Caron, Maurice Chevalier, 
Charles Boyer. (WAR) 


a tinted hair spray. We attempted to make 
the most of the contrast between the Savages 
and the inmates with the desire that our audi- 
ence might leave the play wondering if it is 
possible to know just where insanity begins 
and sanity ends. 

The play was very successful. Many mem- 
bers of our audience felt that it was our finest 
production in recent years. — Caryn Goldsmith, 
President 


TUCSON, ARIZONA Troupe 83 


The students you’ve seen walking aimlessly 
around Amphitheater halls with a dazed look 
in their eyes and hot water bottles on their 
heads are members of Thespian Troupe 83, 
now recovering from a strenuous year’s activity. 

On December 8, 9, and 10 Richard Nash’s 
The Rainmaker opened to SRO audiences, and 
on February 23, 24, and 25 the One-Act Play 
Festival opened presenting its four plays: E. P. 
Conkle’s Sparkin’, J. M. Morton’s farce, Box 
and Cox, Noel Coward’s Fumed Oak, and 
Verne Power’s tense drama, Minor Miracle. 
May brought Mozart’s opera, The Magic Flute, 
to our stage along with Pyramids, Egyptian 
Sun Worshipers, a fire-breathing dragon, and 
a flying Queen. I haven't yet mentioned the 
two Fashion Shows, four orchestra concerts, 
and talent show we worked on. : 

To top everything off we just received the 
Club of the Year Award. —Sandra Einbund, 


Treasurer 


OSKALOOSA, KANSAS Troupe 1604 


This past year has seen the installation of 
Troupe 1604 at the Oskaloosa Rural High 
School. This has been a dream and hope of 
mine for a long time. I have taught in the 
Oskaloosa school for sixteen years, and organ- 
ized our dramatic club, “The Harlequin Club,” 
in 1946. It has taken literally years of watch- 
ing, planning, and making way for a Thespian 
Troupe, for I did not want to go into a national 
organization until we were ready. We had an 
initial charter membership of 19 at the end 
of the year, and most of these were seniors; 
there will be only a small group of Thespians 
to start the school year of 1960-61, but they 
are good ones. Our dramatic club was getting 
a little too large and unwieldy, and I thi 
now we can aim at quality through the Thes- 
pian unit, but maintain the apprentices within 
the wider confines of the club and so seek out, 
sift, sort and aid those really interested. 

My young people have been impressed, I 
think, by being affiliated with the society, and 
I know that younger students are looking for- 
ward to the day when they can be installed. 
We shall go slowly on membership for a year 
or two, but shall forge ahead with plans and 
activities. — Kathleen: Henshaw, Sponsor 3 


GALVESTON, TEXAS Troupe 1342 


This year Sock and Buskin Drama Club’s 

first major production was Bad Seed. The play 
was a lot of work for both the cast and crews 
but especially for the director and sponsor, 
Robert Baruch. Yet, when the curtain went 
down ending the performance and we heard 
—_ warm applause, we knew it was well worth- 
while. 
In March at the Interscholastic League Play 
Competition, Rochelle Brachfeld placed Honor- 
able Mention for her performance as Maurya 
in Riders to the Sea. 

Although the club produced only two major 
productions this year, its members kept very 
active presenting plays for local organizations. 
Minor productions, presented for club members 
only, give Sock and Buskin members a chance 
to broaden and enhance their knowledge of the 
theater and the stage. 

In the year to come Sock and Buskin will 
be at a loss, since it will lose a wonde 
director. However, it is my sincere belief that 
a love for the theater and the development of 
the dramatic arts will carry Sock and Buskin 
onward to new and greater heights. — Rochelle 
Brachfeld, President 
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CUSTARD PIE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


when Mary Pickford appeared in his 
script, The Lonely Villa (1909). After 
an apprenticeship of carrying cameras, 
moving furniture, building scenery, 
writing and acting, in January, 1910, he 
came to Hollywood with Griffith and 
there directed his first film. One day 
he discovered the police uniforms he 
had planned to use were gone so he 
resorted to some nondescript costumes. 
Noting the ludicrousness of the incon- 
gruous garb, he realized he had acci- 
dentally discovered one of his _ best 
comedy ideas — “the comic cop.” Dis- 
covering too that his films were making 
profits not commensurate with his low 
salary, he decided to form his own com- 
pany. He was in debt to two New 
Yorkers, and with his typical exuber- 
ance he persuaded them to invest money 
in his company. As the men passed New 
York's Pennsylvania Railroad Station, 
he saw the “keystone” trademark and 
borrowed it for his company, the Key- 
stone Comedy Company. In January, 
1912, Sennett returned to Los Angeles 
with the nucleus of his famed troupe of 
clowns: Ford Sterling and Mabel Nor- 
mand. 

A former circus clown, Ford Sterling 
(1880-1939) was Keystone’s first star 
comedian and the lovable Irish lass and 
gifted artist, Mabel Normand (1894- 
1930), an artist's model and “bit” player 
at Biograph, became “the most gifted 
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comedienne Hollywood produced.” 
Then too there was Roscoe “Fatty” 
Arbuckle (1887-1933), who at the age 
of 17 had been a tenor in vaudeville 
and musical comedy. A powerful ath- 
lete, although weighing three hundred 
pounds, he could take a fifteen foot 
fall on cement, get up, and run quickly 
away. The roster of Sennett’s clowns— 
the famed “Keystone Cops” during the 
years included the tal] sad-eyed “Slim” 
Summerville; the slim Charlie Chase; 
the dead-pan Buster Keaton; the epi- 
tome of the “little man,” Harry Lang- 
don; the inventor of the “slow-burn,” 
Edgar Kennedy; the bushy-mustached 
Chester Conklin, as well as Hank Mann, 
Al St. John, Charlie Murray, Wallace 
Beery, and the young Harold Lloyd — 
all apt students in “the best training 
school the movies have ever known.” 

Sennett’s inspired troupe with their 
“masterpieces of exaggerated human 
conduct,” such as falling into water or 
a mud puddle, falling down stairs with 
a tray of dishes, men dressing up as 
women, well-placed kicks, unexpected 
blows, and countless other bits of “slap- 
stick” became an institution to countless 
millions of theater-goers from 1912 un- 
til the coming of sound films. Sennett, 
however, will be remembered too as 
the man who introduced the greatest 
comic mime of our time to American 
films. 

In 1913 when Sennett needed a re- 
placement, he recalled an English com- 
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edian touring in American vaudeville 
with Fred Karno’s Comedians. He was 
not certain of the comedian’s name, but 
his New York agent located the man, 
and in December, 1913, Charles Spencer 
Chaplin came to California, “a lonely, 
humble, serious little fellow” to take 
his place with the energetic and bois- 
terous Sennett troupe. 

Today, Chaplin’s personal affairs and 
his political beliefs have caused many 
to criticize him, but his artistry has 
been above reproach. His films are 
revived; his private life is front-page 
news; and the “Tramp” or “Little Man” 
character has had countless imitators 
on the stage, in movies, and on tele- 
vision. Robert Sherwood during his 
days as a film critic said of him: 

Charlie Chaplin is a great artist, an in- 
spired tragedian — and everything else that 
the intellectuals say he is — but there can 
never be any doubt of the fact that he is 
fundamentally a clown; and it is when he 
is most broadly, vulgarly, crudely funny that 
he approaches true genius. 

Born in London, England (he still 
retains his British citizenship ), the child 
of music hall entertainers, Charles Chap- 
lin made his debut as an entertainer at 
the age of five. When his parents sep- 
arated, Charles and his half-brother 
Sidney, four years older and with similar 
talents as an entertainer, were plunged 
into a life of pong | and unhappiness. 
By the age of ten the Cockney boy of 
the streets, in addition to his talents in 
dancing and mimicry, was touring in 
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melodramas and as a popular boy actor 
was well-known in theatrical circles. 
Sidney had joined a famed pantomime 
troupe, the Fred Karno Company, and 
when Charles was 17, he too joined it. 
Between 1910 and 1913 he toured the 
United States as chief comedian in the 
Karno act, “A Night in an English Music 
Hall,” in which he played an inebriated 
dandy in evening clothes who kept fall- 
ing out of his stage box, annoying the 
performers, and finishing on stage in a 
wrestling match. 

When Chaplin signed with Sennett, 
he used his “dude” outfit in his first 
comedy, Making a Living, with moder- 
ate success. In his second picture, how- 
ever, he improvised a costume made up 
of Ford Sterling’s over-sized shoes, Ar- 
buckle’s pants, a tight coat, a small 
mustache, a derby, and bamboo cane. 
The comedy, Kid Auto Races at Venice, 
began merely as an idea — true of most 
Sennett comedies — based on a news- 
paper announcement of the races in the 
nearby California town. Chaplin in his 
tramp costume wandered in front of the 
camera during the actual races and im- 
provised a comedy routine with hilari- 
ous results. By 1914 he had made 35 
one-reel films for Keystone before joining 
Essanay where he made 14 more com- 
edies. In 1916 he signed with Mutual 
for $670,000 annually. At the time, 
Chaplin was only 26 and had made films 
for only two years! 

Following the trend toward wa gs 
pictures, he portrayed a “city slicker” 
the five-reel Tillie’s Punctured ae 
~*~ e@0oeoeeeeeee -* 
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(1914) with Marie Dressler as “Tillie,” 
a simple but robust country lass, and 
Mabel Normand as the pert city girl 
companion of the “slicker.” As an illus- 
tration of the type of comedy of the day 
as well as the unique brand of Chaplin- 
esque pantomime, Theodore Huff whose 
authoritative volume on Chaplin con- 
tains complete outlines on the major 
Chaplin films, describes one sequence 
in the picture: 

In the city Tillie, in a dress of prepos- 
terous cut . . . and a hat topped with an 
unfashionable but conspicuous bird, has hair- 
breath escapes through traffic on Charlie’s 
guiding arm. They are spied by Mabel... 
who proceeds to knock him down. Tender 
Tillie lifts him up — by the hair — and 
drags him away when a policeman comes 
on the scene . 

In a cafe, Tillie — to strong drink by 
frantic dancing . . . When she slips, five 
men are not enough to lift her. At Mabel’s 
nudging, Charlie takes care of  Tillie’s 
pocketbook for her and he and Mabel make 
a getaway . 

When Charlie and Mabel are spending 
Tillie’s money, they go to a restaurant where 
Tillie has taken a job as a waitress. Recog- 
nizing her deceiver, Tillie drops the tray 
on him as she faints. 


Marie Dressler in her autobiography 
writes, “We had such a good time mak- 


ing this picture that Charlie Chaplin and 
Mabel Normand cried when we were 
through with our fourteen weeks’ labor 
on it.” The Sennett comedies were not 
only fun to see, but also, as testified by 
those who were in them, fun to make. 
This may be one of the reasons for their 
remarkable success. 

Chaplin in 1918 signed a million dollar 
contract with First National Pictures and 
from that time on, he wrote and directed 
his own films: Shoulder Arms (1918), a 
classic of World War I; The Kid (1921), 
which introduced the six-year-old son of 
vaudeville parents, Jackie Coogan; The 
Pilgrim (1923); The Gold Rush (1925), 
considered by many his “masterpiece.” 
In recent times City Lights (1931), 
Modern Times (1936), and The Great 
Dictator (1940) are all significant mile- 
stones in the history of American motion 
pictures. As Jacobs concludes, 

Chaplin stands out as perhaps the un- 
forgettable actor of the screen, the symbol 
of human struggle against regimentation and, 
now more than ever, for the rights of the 
individual. 

The “custard pie and slapstick” days 
marked an unforgettable chapter in the 
history of American films. The bright 
personalities, the remarkable invention 
and the exuberance of the comic spirit 
provided a tremendous box office mag- 
net for millions of Americans who previ- 
ously had not accepted motion pictures 
and who now came to laugh and to be 
conquered by the magic of the silver 
screen. 
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ORAL READING 
(Continued from Page 14) 


takes a part in a production written by 
others. He “tries to be” one of the char- 
acters of the play. He is not the whole 
cast. He probably has a stage, costum- 
ing, and make-up to assist in this illusion. 
The actor memorizes lines and tries to 
speak and act out the part as intended 
by the author. He can even perform as 
though no audience existed at all, so 
directness is limited. 


The oral reader or interpreter holds a 
middle ang 09 He could read a great 
speech, but he would not try to imitate 
or “be” that speaker. If he read a play, 
he would read all the parts and say all 
the lines of the different characters’ 
parts, but he would not try to be a “one 
person play cast.” Yet the oral reader 
would be greatly concerned with an 
oral communication success. He does 
wish to do it by conveying ideas even 
though they originate with another. He 
is concerned with the emotion and mood 
intended by the writer, but he need not 
imitate the voice, the actions, or the de- 
livery of the author. 


The actor is only one of the three to 
memorize his lines as a rule. Best public 
speaking is extemporaneous, and _ best 
oral reading is usually read from the 
page or script. The oral interpreter, like 
the actor, must study the ee to find 
the intent of the original purpose of the 
writer in order to convey his message. 
This calls for a careful study of the 
writer and his life purposes. What was 
or is he like? What are his purposes in 
life? What causes did he support? The 
oral reader is a “mouth piece” who gets 
listener and author together where it 
may fail of accomplishment without his 
work as communicator. He draws little 
attention to himself, but is the catalytic 
device which causes hearers to frame 
their own impressions of the original 
creator-author and his message. This 
has educational value for the interpreter 
also, for he must “recapture” the pur- 
pose of the whole message in order to 
convey it to another. If he delivers it 
well, it profits the hearer by adding to 
knowledge and interest. The materials 
studied, read, and heard should have 
literary quality, and this is one excellent 
manner of putting to maximum use this 
desirable and cultural material. To read 
it silently is excellent, but to read or hear 
it read aloud opens a new and hidden 
meaning, new emotional force, and lit- 
erary qualities not perceived. To read 
silently may achieve but partial message. 
It may help break unwarranted preju- 
dices against literature based on lack 
of real understanding of its real message. 

Oral reading should break a self im- 
posed vocal paralysis which shackles 
most of us. After we venture into the 
effort and break past the “sound barrier” 
of purposeful oral utterance, we should 
gain some personal satisfaction of an 
accomplishment. It is within the ability 
of most all of us. There are many groups 
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we could “practice” upon. Children are 
ready to hear a story read even in this 
day of television. The elderly and the 
blind will be most grateful. They can 
even offer helpful suggestions. It can 
aid the reader by making him dissatisfied 
with his present oral ability. He can 
use it as a practice ground quite safely. 
He need not fear a “loss of memory.” 
He will be delivering a tested and proved 
message. He can scarcely fail. It may 
be his best “launching pad” into other 
forms of speech activity, whether in 
drama or in public speaking or related 
activities. If he wants gradual entry to 
voice improvement, better diction, use 
of language, and a wider horizon, oral 
reading will bring these advantages. 


Since most communication is oral and 
the percentage seems to be increasing 
with the spread of television, the oral 
side of communicating with others can 
determine what kind of position we will 
fill in the future. If we can always make 
the proper oral responses at the correct 
time, we should find a favorable re- 
sponse from others. Most all of the posi- 
tions we hold socially, politically, and 
economically are the positions which 
others permit us to hold. Our accept- 
ability is affected by our oral communi- 
cation. 

The oral reader practitioner makes 
him more critical and more observant. 
As he masters one piece of writing, he 
gains experience for the next analysis. 
His oral presentation becomes more au- 
thoritative with repetition and criticism. 
This makes for a more authoritative de- 
livery which will lend credence to his 
ability to communicate the oral message. 
The analysis of the meaning of leading 
authorities by their best writings is one 
of the chief tools by which one educates 
himself. Much of the liberal arts edu- 
cational materials can be better assimi- 
lated with this same method of personal 
understanding by research of the thought 
of others in order to interpret the proper 
meaning to another mind by way of the 
listening ear. 


Much self learning will occur by mere- 
ly beginning and by taking and making 
opportunities for oral reading to any 
available audience. The audience reac- 
tion is the test of his success. By observ- 
ing the reading of others and by help 
from the best available critics, this edu- 
cational experiment should show steady 
progress where classroom experience is 
available. With the instructor and other 
students as critics we have the best 
academic learning situation. The reader 
could ask himself, “How good do I wish 
to become?” 
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LONGMANS’ PLAYS 


jor Contest Use 


For Love of a House 

How to Propose 

Thank You, Dr. 

The Tangled Web 

Rehearsal 

Thursday Evening 

The Enemy, Act Ill 

The Valiant 

Search Me 

Good Medicine 

The Birthday of the Infanta 

Highness 

Jazz and Minuet 

The Knave of Hearts 

Overtones 

The Pot Boiler 

One Red Rose 

The Unseen 

Parade at the Devil’s Bridge 

The Gardener Who Was Afraid 
of Death 

The Sausage-Maker’s Interlude 

St. Felix and His Potatoes 

The Poor Man Who Died Because 
He Wore Gloves 





A free descriptive play catalogue 
will be sent on request. 
Play Department 
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GREEN LIGHT 
(Continued from Page 12) 


most effectively in a complex and chang- 
ing world. 

Just as an actor must analyze the 
character he is to interpret on the stage, 
members of the Conference had to con- 
sider the total human being and to 


recognize that he is not simply brain: 


and brawn but is in fact a many-sided 
creature. He is a physical being, capable 
of purposeful action; he is an intellect- 
ual being, capable of logical thought; 
he is a sensory being, capable of lively 
imagination; he is an emotional being, 
capable of powerful feelings. On stage 
or off, no Foes ever performs with 
one or two of these sides independent 
of the others. The strength of one side 
can be cancelled out by weakness in 
another. (You must have met the “brain” 
who lacks imagination or the skilled 
athlete who “blows up.”) 

The truly educated person, then, is 
cne who has learned to make contrelled 
use of all of his capacities. These are 
the fundamentals. They justify a sound 
program of physical education for health, 
strength, and coordinated movement, a 
strong academic program for intellectual 
discipline, useful knowledge and specific 
skills, and—but where do we go for 
experiences which will educate our 
senses and discipline our emotions? 

Serious problems ranging from per- 
sonal unhappiness to international 
tragedy have developed where strong, 
intelligent “educated” people were in- 
sensitive to the feelings of others or 
lacked sufficient emotional control to 
make rational decisions. With this kind 
of inadequate learning, we are “bad 
actors. That is, we “act out” our hos- 
tilities and passions in undisciplined 
self-expression, creating problems for 
ourselves and others. We may have 
broad knowledge of useful facts and 
techniques — but we still need to educate 
the other half of ourselves. 


Where do we go for this kind of learn- 
ing? Certainly much is gained through 
normal living under the guidance of 
parents who have learned to live effec- 
tively. But is there anything else — any 
school experience where we have had 
to activate our senses and use our emo- 
tions under circumstances that require 
control? Certainly this is not the usual 
product of text book study and class 
recitation. To some extent it develops 
through participation in athletics. But 
considering the whole broad range of 
human experience, this really is the 
province of the arts in education. 


Essential to the effectiveness of any 
art is the purposeful stirring of the 
senses to allow the active play of im- 
agination and the sharing of an emo- 
tional response. There are disciplines to 
be learned and, once learned, they be- 
long to life as well as to the art. And 
because drama is the art which stands 
most nearly parallel to life, the dramatic 
arts have particular educative potency. 
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These disciplines, inherent in the arts, 
are useful not only or even primarily as 
a solution to personal and social prob- 
lems. They are a necessary adjunct to 
any knowledge which is to be applied 
in an original, creative way. 

The scientist who is to be more than 
a technician must have a sensory-emo- 
tional awareness of seeking and finding 
—so that he can “act out” the drama of 
discovery in the laboratory. He must 
have imagination, or he will always work 
“by the book.” Similarly, the successful 
teacher, lawyer, or political leader must 
be a good actor. To know his role and 
to perform it with sensitivity, he must 
know the broad range of human emotions 
and be able to apply this knowledge in 
original, creative thought and action. 

In an age of scientific advancement, 
international tension, and social stress, 
we cannot afford to assume that experi- 
ence in the arts is necessary only in the 
training of those who hope to be per- 
forming artists — or even that its general 
value is only “enrichment.” In an age 
when survival may depend upon cre- 
ative imagination, original thought, and 
social conscience, it is fundamental edu- 
cation. 

This recognition of practical usefulness 
is not to detract from the aesthetic value 
of theater. The development of aes- 
thetic discipline — fundamental to a dis- 
cerning taste — belongs in the “creative 
life” which stood as the ultimate goal of 
the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. 

“Art for art’s sake” is a luxury which 
can be enjoyed only when its other val- 
ues have been realized. With knowledge, 


sensitivity, and emotional stability as a 
solid foundation, future audiences, like 
present Thespians, will be equipped to 
demand and appreciate high standards . 
of artistry in the writing and production 
of future plays.- Education through good 
theater must also necessarily be educa- 
tion for good theater. 

This is a sample of the kind of reason- 
ing which lay behind the White House 
Conference recommendations. Under 
this high-level directive, we have an 
obligation to point out the necessity of 
having creative dramatics in every ele- 
mentary classroom and an active, high- 
quality dramatic arts program at the 
secondary level under qualified leader- 
ship. 

No longer should anyone be timid 
abcut asserting the place of drama in 
the curriculum. Nor should any tax- 
payer be willing to accept asheaith 
instructional facilities in this laboratory 
of human experience. As the current 
enthusiasm for better schools advances, 
the social insight, self control, and 
capacity for aesthetic appreciation which 
develop out of participation in creative 
dramatics and the theater arts will ulti- 
mately become a part of everyone's 
fundamental education. 

The White House Conference wisely 
chose its theme to meet the challenge 
of the time. A new generation, for its 
personal happiness, social well-being, 
scientific progress, and political survival 
—as well as its aesthetic pleasure — 
must learn to live a “creative life in 
freedom and dignity.” 

Thespians should be proud in the 
knowledge that they are well under way. 
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DREAM COME TRUE 
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employed, and the art of makeup in all 
its styles of application. Most of all, 
he is engaged in the rigorous practice 
of rehearsal and performance, learning 
techniques of characterization and com- 
munication. In addition, he musi study 
theater history and literature, social his- 
tory, manners and customs, costume and 
stage management. More than one 
graduate has observed, with feeling, that 
if you survive the first year, the hard- 
ships of show business will hold no ter- 
rors for you. Only the more talented 
and able survivors receive invitations to 
the second year. 

This provides more advanced training 
with theater practice under profession- 
al conditions, appearances in the three 
small theaters of the College before the 
paying public, training in closed-circuit 
television production, and _ individual 
stage management assignments. Speech 
training in this year includes the pho- 
netic method of dialect study, and move- 
ment classes include creative dance pro- 
jects. 

Just as Gilmor Brown sought to bring 
the experimental dramas of ONeill, 
Saroyan, and lesser-known playwrights 
to the stage of the Pasadena Playhouse 
where they were given audience with- 
out fear of boxoffice failure, he was 
equally desirous of bringing up young 
theater apprentices in the traditions of 
the art. He recognized the fact that 
the only true approach to theater for 
the student is the historical approach 
and at the same time he knew that no 
theater can retain its vitality by dwell- 
ing exclusively on what is past. Actors 
and directors under his tutelage were 
given training and experience in great 
plays from Aeschylus through Shake- 
speare and from Sheridan to Shaw, 
while the untried author was welcome 
in this luminous society provided his 
work showed real talent and imagina- 
tion. 

This understanding that the theater 
with all its changing styles retains the 
same essential elements throughout its 
three thousand-year history has had a 
widespread effect on theater education 
not only in this country but throughout 
the world where theaters are built and 
the theater arts studied. Two instances 
of this effect can be noted annually in 
Pasadena at the Playhouse itself. The 
first of these is the June commence- 
ment of the College of Theater Arts 
which annually graduates a_ varying 
number of aspiring actors, directors, 
playwrights, technicians, and teachers of 
the dramatic arts. To these exercises 
are drawn eminent figures from both 
professional and educational phases of 
the theater. At the thirty-first com- 
mencement, just held, the veteran 
Broadway producer, Jed Harris, was 
given an honorary degree, and Ralph 
Freud, recent head of UCLA's depart- 
ment of Theater Arts, was presented 
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with the Gilmor Brown Special Achieve- 
ment Award. In accepting his award, 
Mr. Freud remarked that during his 
years at the Pasadena Playhouse, be- 
fore the founding of the college, many 
of the acting and directing assignments 
he was given by Gilmor Brown were 
far beyond the scope of his abilities at 
the time. In this single recollection is 
the essence of Gilmor Brown's charac- 
teristic contribution to the training of 
the theaters future leaders. Nowhere 
could they have received the impetus 
that participation in these ambitious 
projects gave them. 

The other instance is found in the 
annual one-act play tournament which 
brings dozens of high schools into the 
Pasadena Playhouse orbit and fosters 
the dramatic flair of many a young 
player. Year after year the new and 
original in one-act form is heard along 
with the tried and true. Riders to the 
Sea still turns up, and an increasing 
number of plays written by students or 
by their high school directors are 
shown. The interest and the freshness 
of many of the originals is an encourag- 
ing symptom to college directors of the 
wholesome condition of the talent they 
look forward to helping to train. Gilmor 
Brown accomplished much in theater 
education in his lifetime, and in his 
name the institution he founded has set 
serious goals to continue his accomp- 
lishments and to raise them to an even 
more professional level. If a talented 
high schoo] student enters the Pasadena 
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Playhouse College of Theater Arts, he 
has at this time two years of training. 
To turn him into an artist of the highest 
calibre by insuring him a third, and 
even a fourth and fifth year of training 
is what the Pasadena Playhouse now 
sees as its goal and responsibility. 

Close to five thousand inquiries are 
received each year from young people 
aspiring to careers in the entertainment 
field. Interviews and tests are given to 
fewer than five hundred. Between two 
and three hundred qualify and are en- 
rolled for the training. 

Audrey O'Hara, the director of ad- 
missions, herself an alumna of the col- 
lege of theater arts, has said, “No- 
where will serious-minded young as- 
pirants receive so much personal consid- 
eration in their search for theater edu- 
cation and training. It is also true that 
nowhere are the entrance requirements 
so high as at the Playhouse. And these 
requirements have most to do with ap- 
titudes.” 


Because of this careful screening and 
checking for outstanding applicants, 
the Pasadena Playhouse College of 
Theater Arts ranks as the foremost 
school of theater education in the world. 


The late, great director, Cecil B. De 
Mille, a member of the Pasadena Play- 
house Board of Trustees, once said, “For- 
mal theater training is to be desired in 
this very complex world of entertain- 
ment. The Pasadena Playhouse College 
of Theater Arts has, over many years, 
been the basic training ground for many 
of the great theater personalities of our 
time.” 


In commemoration of Gilmor Brown 
and his achievement in the field of 
theater education, many prominent peo- 
ple of the entertainment world have 
created the Gilmor Brown Memorial 
Endowment Fund which in the years 
ahead will form the wellspring of schol- 
arships for the third and fourth years 
of training. This will fulfill the fondest 
dreams of the founder who shortly be- 
fore his passing last year said, “The 
work of the Playhouse will not be com- 
plete until we find a way in which many 
of our finest students, without funds, 
can continue the advanced study which 
makes an actor or director into an 
artist.” 

Obviously, this daring program must 
have nationwide recognition to achieve 
the results envisioned for it. The idea 
of any number of gifted young people 
emerging from this institution, not un- 
certainly with untried talents for acting 
or directing or design, but with those 
talents seasoned from three or four 
years of intensive practice in what Al- 
bert McCleery called “the most prolific 
producing center in the theater world,” 
could be either intoxicating or frighten- 
ing to the theater's leaders. That some 
of these leaders have responded favor- 
ably is of considerable encouragement 
and interest to those who have the fu- 
ture of the Playhouse at heart. 
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PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


PRODUCES 15 FULL-LENGTH 
PLAYS EACH YEAR 
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Theatre Courses — Degree Programs 





FOR INFORMATION 


WRITE: Ross D. Smith, Dir., Purdue Play- 
shop, Memorial Center, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
invites National Thespians to spend 
FIVE WEEKS ON THE BIG TIME! 
July 2-August 5— 31st Annual 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTE IN SPEECH 


Be one of the 150 high school juniors chosen to attend this summer 


* Drama — about 60 students — acting, directing, stage 


craft, make-up. 


* Radio-TV-Film — about 25 students — study of techniques 
in each media; special project in film production. 


* Public Speaking and Debating — about 60 students — 
extempore speaking, debate, discussion. 


Housing in university dormitories — Experienced counselors and teachers — Trips to Chicago 
area, plays, concerts — University beach on Lake Michigan — Conferences with leaders in drama, 


radio-TV-film, debate and discussion. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND TUITION PLACES 
AVAILABLE... 


Write today for bulletin and application 


DR. KARL F. ROBINSON, Director 
c/o School of Speech, 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Iilinois 
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NS By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


STAGE SCENERY by A. S. Gillette. 1959, 

Harpers; 315 pp. 

Here is a practical and detailed manual for 
“a course in scenic construction and rigging, 
and in back stage organization and manage- 
ment,” the first book exclusively devoted to 
these areas, with “attention . . . focused on the 
illustrations that accompany the textual mater- 
ial.” Chapters cover the organization of the 
backstage and the production staffs, the scene 
shop, the scene designer and the technician. 
scenery materials, two and _ three-dimensional 
scenery construction, the stage and its equip- 
ment, assembling and shifting, rigging, and 
assorted special problems. It is profusely and 
accurately illustrated by 103 pages of superbly 
executed line drawings (no _ photographs). 
Many items rarely discussed elsewhere are in- 
cluded: designs for paint and hardware cabi- 
nets, the continental parallel, the slip and re- 
volving stages, etc. The information on rigging 
is probably the most comprehensive now avail- 
able, including even directions for flying Peter 
Pan. The two chapters, 67 pages, on construct- 
ing scenery are comparable to most of the 
standard texts that treat this area. Many will 
complain that the author omitted important 
areas, such as painting, dressing, and lighting 
the set. Separate books on these phases, that 
would complement this book and thus round 
out the entire problem of setting a play, are 
hard to find. For this reason it seems doubtful 
that many groups will be sufficiently served by 
the limited scope of this book to use it as an 
only reference. It will, rather, probably be 
most useful as a suppementary reference book, 
a workers’ handbook in the scene shop, and 
an aid to the advanced student in the special 
problems of rigging. 


THE OPEN STAGE by Richard Sothern. 1959, 

Theater Arts, Inc.; 125 pp. 

Originally presented as the first lecture series 
in the Dept. of Drama, University of Bristol, 
in 1951-1952, these four chapters explore the 
origin and uses of the Elizabethan stage, which 
Prof. Sothern calls the “open stage” because it 
projects into the audience that sits on three 
sides of it. He feels that all theater is made 
up of three elements: the play, the actors, and 
the stage; and the first two are often limited by 
the third: “The stage affects the acting — it 
conditions the look and the ‘reach’ and the con- 
centration of a show; it can endow the actor 
and thus the action, with an essential command 
of appeal.” Decrying modern emphasis upon 
the setting, the author contends that “it is not 
the scenery behind him which most helps the 
player as a tool of his craft, but the stage he 
treads upon.” The open stage therefore is 
necessary for many of the classical dramas 
which were written for it, as well as many 
modern plays whose “urgent figures” are “too 
exuberant or too portentous” to fit into the box 
set and proscenium arch stage. The Eliza- 
bethan stage allows an actor to “create or 
annihilate distance between himself and his 
audience as he chooses.” Examples from many 
well-known plays demonstrate monents when 
the actor must be given “a platform for his 
stride . . . towards and away from you.” This 

latform, incidentally, is not provided by a 
arge apron that some stages have merely 
added to their front side, for this merely in- 
creases the audience's sense of distance from 
the actor. Furthermore, the theatrical open 
stage does not rule out the modern realistic 
style of acting. Modern plays can often use this 
stage successfully, as well as oriental plays. 
The reason is that the open stage is “place- 
less”; or “it is, equally, the entire opposite; it 
is Place itself — the place of the subject of the 
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whole performance, but never is it a place of 
one of the scenes, or any of the scenes.” His 
argument is logically and convincingly pre- 
sented and illustrated, and even includes his 
suggestions for turning a modern theater’s 
stage into an open stage when necessary. 


STAGE SETTING by Richard Sothern. 1960. 

Theater Arts, Inc.; 272 pp. 

Equally interesting, though somewhat puz- 
zling, is this book by Prof. Sothern. It is in- 
teresting because it is a virtually definitive 
discussion (complete with countless _ illustra- 
tions) of the simplest kinds of stage settings: 
the simple platform with backing that is often 
set up at the end of a large room that was 
never meant for a theater; a setting within the 
same limitations as the preceding one but 
which is made more elaborate by use of a 
temporary proscenium arch and _ scenery-sup- 
porting frameworks at its boundaries; and the 
customary curtain setting with added scenery 
detail pieces. Complete directions and _ line 
drawings cover the methods of hanging cur- 
tains, building the pieces advocated, construct- 
ing and arranging footed screen sets, arranging 
wood or metal frameworks to support all types 
of scenery, and adapting all given principles to 
the simplest possible settings for three quite 
different plays: Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln. 
The Green Goddess, and Romeo and Juliet. 

The book is puzzling, on the other hand, 
because of its shifts in tone: at times the author 
becomes almost elementary in his explanations, 
as though he were talking to people who had 
never seen a stage before, and at other times he 
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assumes more experience in theater than many 
groups have. Perhaps the reason for this is 
that the book is primarily directed at amateur, 
civic-theater groups in England, where such 
groups are many in number and prolific in pro- 
duction but where, at the same time, those in 
charge are often completely untrained for their 
positions, since the English school system does 
little or nothing to teach principles of theatri- 
cal arts to its students. Thus sometimes exhaus- 
tive details are given for practices that we in 
the United States almost take for granted as 
fundamental to even the most meager knowl- 
edge of dramatic art; and, conversely, some- 
times ideas are presented that we have never 
or rarely considered. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that this book is valuable, to groups both 
with and without experience, because there 
is no other book in print that devotes this 
amount of space to simple settings for places 
with little or no facilities. 


PRACTICAL STAGE LIGHTING by John 
Howard, 1960, Dept. of Speech, Los Angeles 
State College; 45 pp. 

A mimeographed text on stage lighting, this 
brief booklet includes pretty much the usual 
information on lighting instruments, color, and 
theories of the application of light to the stage. 
For the most part verbal explanations are clear 
enough, but the absence of illustrations is a 
serious drawback. The author also includes a 
printed bulletin from Kliegl Brothers and a 
reprint of an article by Joe Rubin from Ameri- 
can School and University, 1957-1958. These 
are illustrated and, consequently, become al- 
most the most useful and clear parts of the 
book, even though of course they represent 
the merchandising policy of only one stage 
lighting company. The text concentrates on 
practical sidilionon of lighting the stage and 
omits the usual chapters on electricity and 
optics(though the glossary includes a definition 
of terms); many teachers will approve of this, 
since many students, especially beginners in 
this field, will not be able to master these 
phases anyway or will be interested only in 
how to get results with the equipment at hand. 
Many will also feel, however, that the section 
on practical application is not complete and 
concrete meat and that the author’s frequent 
suggestions to look elsewhere (Bentham, Mc- 
Candless, Gillespie, etc.) are not an adequate 
substitute. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WEARING 
CLOTHES by Lawrence Langner. 1959, 
Hastings House; 349 pp. 

Though written by a man who has made 
theater his life’s work and though including 
two chapters on the connection between clothes 
and the fine arts, most of this book is not 
specifically connected with theater at all; and 
vet it is, indirectly, connected with theater 
from start to finish. Mr. Langner discusses the 
reasons why the human animal has adopted 
the wearing of clothing: bodily protection; the 
aesthetics of ornamentation; indication of su- 
perior rank; and stimulation of sexual interest. 
There is nothing particularly new or startling 
in his conclusions that clothes often grow out 
of man’s envolvment with sex, modesty, re- 
ligion, government, cultural development, emo- 
tions, law, conformity, the arts, and fads 
brought about by hero worship; but his proofs 
and illustrations of these contentions are often 
new and provocative. Any good stage costumer 
knows that the characters in a play are likewise 
motivated by these same considerations and 
that effective stage costuming will, whenever 
possible, instantly reveal such attitudes and 
circumstances to the audience. In effect there- 
fore this is a book on stage costuming. At any 
rate it is a fascinating book that anyone should 
enjoy reading —including such additional tid- 
bits as the author’s suggestion that “a disarma- 
ment conference which resulted in a general 
agreement among the nations to prohibit the 
use of soldiers’ uniforms as contrary to inter- 
national law might possibly bring the world 
closer to universal peace than any other mea- 
sure, 
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By JOHN HENDERSON eo 4m., 7w. (Extras) — One easy interior x 
it 

be. 

Ss 

John Henderson, the popular author of amateur plays, has come up with “Ie 

his best and most successful masterpiece to date. Here is an uproarious, ate 

rib-tickling story of the panorama of life in a typical American high schooi. al: 

Gordon Warren, the student counselor in Pembroke Don. The other, Larry, has ambitions only a shade above Su 
High, returns to the fall semester of school only to find the level of a delinquent. And mama is a social climber, “Ate 
that the Board of Education has decided to add a woman whose children can do no wrong! sts 
counselor to their staff. Gordon ts a meticulous type of Life doesn't get one bit rosier for counselor Warren. ah 
young man who must have everything in its place, and a It is bad enough to have a woman living in the office, 1K 
place for everything. When the attractive and vivacious without having to cope with the change she has wrought Syne 
Jane Gardner, the new counselor, breezes in, he takes an among the pupils, even if those changes do seem to be aye 
immediate dislike to her. First of all, she is a female on the positive side. But then the yearbook money dis- Syre 
and as far as Gordon is concerned, women nave no place appears from Mr. Warren’s office. Wrong accusations are as 
in his life. - Secondly, due to a temporary housing shortage made. Larry Donley is suspected. Mrs. Donley rears her ate 
we find Jane with no roof over her pretty need. Mis ts irate head, and threatens to use her status in the social as 
solved by the domineering principal, Miss Entwhistle. a world to jeopardize the positions of certain faculty mem- “tt 
has Jane moved into Gordon’s hallowed domain— in nee aI 
comes Jane, lock, stock and lipstick! $s 
The play does not end there. Miss Entwhistle resigns. git 

Mr. Warren's agonies reach monumental heights be- Warren becomes acting principal, and Jane finds Gordon sity 
cause of another woman! Mrs. Maggs has been hired as does have a human streak in him after all. It comes to site 
the new cleaning woman. Everything is tucked neatly a whirlwind finish as our two counselors find solutions to sil 
away in its proper place, and no one can find a thing, the seemingly insurmountable problems —when Gordon sity 
except Mrs. Maggs. The new term gets off to an up- Warren is forced to admit that Jane Gardner is just what ote 
roarious start with Miss Prather, long-time mathematics the counselor ordered! tte 
teacher, returning with her longer-than-usuat list sa com- had thin play ie hak wiek the Gees ented; hen att: 
planes. Aine - PR, nae CHHEEHAR, aiateaas - it comes to finding a play that is hilariously funny, one ¥ 
attained tinpelinedeamadall cnmeins tain, nape that presents high school students as they really are. ®. 
Engineer. Then the Donley’s move to town, and their two ax 
sons enroll at Pembroke. One is a born leader — that’s ROYALTY $25.00 BOOKS, 85c each i 
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Just Published 


A New Musical Comedy 


Based on a famous best-seller 


OUR HEARTS 
WERE YOUNG 
AND GAY 


A delightful musical comedy written by 
top Broadway professionals and especially 
designed for your production. 























BON VOYAGE is the colorful opening number of this 
sparkling new musical about Cornelia and Emily off on 


The exuberant escapades of these girls continue in Paris 


where they get involved with two cheerful French “realists” 


their exciting trip to Europe. A host of friends from school 
are down to see them go, and they all join in the brilliant 
opening. Then Emily comes in with a group of admirers, 
and she sings a witty song about Cornelia titled SHE’S 
MY BEST FRIEND, BUT —a song Cornelia repeats with 
different words to her admirers about Emily. 


Once at sea Cornelia and Emily are much struck by two 
young medical students and they get all tangled up in their 
“world traveler” pose, singing a hilarious SKINNER- 
KIMBROUGH GUIDE TO EUROPE —all about theyre 
changing the guard at the Eiffel Tower and other idiotic 
mistakes. The young officers of the ship, forced to spend 
a lot of time dancing with the many female passengers 
sing an amusing lament titled I HATE THE SEA. The 


young medical students, intent on their studies, sing a 


warning to our girls titled GET AWAY FROM ME. Then 
as young romance starts developing in spite of everything, 
there’s a lovely ballad called ANYTOWN. 


who sing of how they expect to get ahead in the world — 
MARRY AN AMERICAN. Finally, their romances 
straightened out, and their trip to Europe ending, the two 
girls take their first backward look at life, singing an en- 
chanting song about how they'll remember all this — how 
theyll look back to this time WHEN OUR HEARTS 
WERE YOUNG AND GAY. 


Designed for simple staging with a large flexible cast, this 
new musical comedy will be the high point of any season 
of dramatics! This is a professional musical yet entirely 
suited to your requirements. The orchestration is outstand- 
ing, prepared especially for the varying needs of high school 
musical organizations, by Phil Lang who also orchestrated 
such top musicals running currently on Broadway as 
“Camelot,” “Take Me Along,” and “My Fair Lady.” 


Playbooks (lyrics included) 1.25. 


Royalty and rental fees on application. 





THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPARY 


179 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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